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BRITANNICA JUNIOR 2. 





THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britan- 
nica Junior last school year than in any 
other in the history of the Educational 
Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as well as of Britannica 
Junior, presents, in our newest printing, the 
splendid work of his greatly expanded staff. 
We're proud of what he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are contin- 
uous with us and every new printing con- 
tains new revisions, new articles, new 
pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becom- 
ing increasingly well-known . . . that it 
shall be a true encyclopaedia devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests and needs of 
elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to 
use a reference-work index is one of the 
services rendered by our representatives 
right in the class- 
room. May we 
tell you about 
this service? 
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SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, 
it is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 
20,000 index entries and more than 50,000 
references. Its great popularity with teach- 
ers is due to the fact that learning to use 
an index is a fundamental study skill and 
the Index of Britannica Junior helps greatly 
to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in do- 
ing so he learns how to use various refer- 
ence materials . . . an index . . . an atlas... 
as well as independent source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major 
concern of Britannica’s editorial staff . 

a study reflected in each new printing and 
rapidly increasing in value as more and 
more teachers give us the benefit of their 
very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 
20 in number . . . are bound separately 

. and a complete set goes with each set 
of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, 
is less than most other juvenile encyclo- 
paedias. May we send you more informa- 
tion, including material about the Britan- 
nica Book of the Year? No obligation of 
any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 
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In war and peace 
the worlds safest transportation 


TJP\HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record passenger fatalities for each billion pas- 
of the American railroads has been so senger miles traveled. 

outstanding that people have rightly felt 

safer on a train than traveling in any other 

way. 


This record has been made despite the 
necessity of getting the fullest use out of 
equipment — and despite the strain under 


In view of this, it is worth while to know which railroad folks must work. 


the safety record of the railroads at war. This is a good record. To make it perfect is 


our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have 
With passenger traffic at a new high in made this record in the course of doing 
1943, the average passenger rode in the greatest transportation job in history. 
greater safety than in such typ- 
ical peacetime years as 1938 or 


1940. 


Railroad passengers are three times 
safer in this war than in the last one. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


There have been less than three Tw ALL wNITEs® voR viereRyY 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has been revised and improved each year. War-time difficulties have 
not interrupted this editorial program. To the contrary, the revisions 
these past several years have been even more extensive. Today you are 
receiving the finest edition yet produced. 








YOUR PATIENCE 








To the teachers and librarians who have 
helped make THE WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant con- 
IS APPRECIATED tribution to American education, we ex- 
in pas Delays in the manufacture and tend sincere thanks. 
delivery of materials continue 
to be unavoidable. These, to- Your cooperation in educational surveys 
gether with the steadily in- . : 
te the creasing demand for THE has resulted in ever closer adaptation to 
out of WORLD BOOK | aging the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
under fate ae ane tage peed editorial contributions to the continuous 
Please be assured that orders revision program have produced the ency- 
rfect is are being filled in the order-of clopedia that is called “indispensable for 
their receipt and that the pro- . ras 
to pay duction of THE WORLD elementary and high school use.” And the 
-votion BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is publishers pledge to you that THE 
» have proceeding as rapidly as is WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
ial possible under existing con- ate 
doing p eran continue to justify your confidence year 
Listory: by year in the future. 
. 35 E. Wacker Drive 
THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers Chicago 1, IMinois 
ADS Roach-Fowler Company, Distributors, 1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Sound of the Ladure 


“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That's young America talking, lined up 
along the tracks when the Zephyr made its 
record-breaking run from Denver to 
Chicago in 1934. 
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Now go back a few years. Long before 
this Diesel-powered train set its record, 
General Motors engineers were perfectin 
4 new, compact, Diesel. engine, wit 
double the horsepower per cylinder. 








This new Diesel brought a new kind of Suddenly a mechanized war broke over One of the pressing needs was power 
tailroading. Soon it was powering trains us. And urgent demands for this com- plants for submarines. Today some of 
al over the United States, with an econ- pact, economical power plant arose those same eleven-year-olds who cheered 
omy never before equalled. from many sources. the Diesel-powered Zephyr now operate 

submarines powered with similar Diesels. 


Qne reason Diesel engines were 
- y ror use in war was be. 
use General Motors, seeking 


< . — America is rich i 
cy - ; e on nn i b. 
» a a eens ountry men have recej j 

a oe row lived just 
And the Diesels are doing a spectacular In landing barges, ships and many — aad undertaking new 
job in the “hush-bush”’ service — cruising types of naval equipment, Diesel en- 
® periscope view of Fujiyama, slipping gines prove again and again bow de- 
isto enemy barbors, sinking enemy ships. pendable they are. They are coming 

through with flying colors. 


Genera Morors i a 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 








NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy's Life and 
Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained by writing General Motors Corporation. Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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SEE YOUR SCIENCE T 
E 
NCE TEACHER 


A SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


The creative scientists of tomorrow—the men and 
women who will add to the world’s advancement 
through science—are among the boys and girls now 


in your classrooms. 


Through the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search 
you have the opportunity to help them toward their 
goal. 


Forty boys and girls, selected on a competitive basis, 
will be invited to the Science Talent Institute at Wash- 
ington, D. C. with all expenses paid. They will share in 
$11,000 in scholarship awards ranging from $100 to 
$2400. 


They will attend scientific lectures, visit splaces of 
interest, meet famous scientists. Winners cOme from 





graduating classes with as few as two students, and as 
many as eleven hundred. There is equal opportunity 
for all. 


In the past three years every one of the winners and 
more than 500 Science Talent Search contestants who 
received honorable mention were offered scholarships 
by leading colleges and universities. 


The Science Talent Search is conducted by Science 
Clubs of America. Westinghouse sponsors and makes 
it financially possible as a contribution to the advance- 
ment of science in America. 

Examinations will be held December 1. Mail the 
coupon for full information. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





BOOK THIS NEW MOVIE 
FOR YOUR SCIENCE CLASSES 














“SCIENTISTS FOR TOMORROW,” a 
16-mm. sound motion picture shows how 





the Science Talent Search is conducted. 
Runs 20 minutes. Loaned free through 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 





Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 














~ 
Science Clubs of America 
1719 N St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler seniors 
participate in the Fourth Annual Science Talent Search. 
I have students who may take the examination. 
Number 
Name (Please Type or Print) 
Position School 
School Address 
City Zone State 
Mo-104 _J 
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State- Wide Teacher 


A JOINT CONTRIBUTORY teacher retire- 
ment measure has been drafted and ap- 
proved by the Legislative Committee for 
submission to the next General Assembly. 
It is state-wide in scope, including all dis- 
tricts not otherwise provided for by law. 
It provides for a maximum retirement al- 
lowance of $goo per year or $75 per month. 


Management of System 


The plan will be called the Public School 
Retirement System of Missouri. The gen- 
eral administration of the system will be 
vested in a board of trustees of five mem- 
bers. Two of the trustees will be teachers 
and members of the system; two members 
will be lay people and the fifth member 
will be the State Superintendent of 
Schools. —The members, except the super- 
intendent, will serve four year terms. The 
trustees will serve without compensation 
but they shall be reimbursed for necessary 
expenses. 

The board of trustees shall employ a 
full-time secretary to serve as their execu- 
tive officer. The board, subject to the 
limitations of the retirement measure, is 
authorized to formulate and adopt rules 
and regulations for the government of its 
own proceeding and for the administration 
of the retirement system. 

The headquarters of the retirement sys- 
tem shall be in the State Capitol with office 
space provided by the State. The State 
Attorney General shall be the legal adviser 
of the board of trustees. 


Sources of Funds 


Funds to operate the system shall come 
from contributions made in equal amounts 
by the teachers and their employers. Teach- 
er contributions shall be deducted from 
pay checks by the board of education, 
matched by an equal amount from the 
district and at specified intervals forwarded 
to the board of trustees. 

The amount deducted from pay checks 
shall be such a per cent of the teachers 
salary as may be required to operate the 
system. The rate to begin with will be 
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Retirement 


three per cent. However, the rate can 
never exceed five per cent. For contribu- 
tion purposes the maximum salary one 
may pay on is $1,800 and the minimum 
$600 per year. 


Management of Funds 


All funds shall be controlled by the 
board of trustees. For investment pur- 
poses the board must comply with the 
terms, conditions, limitations and restric- 
tions imposed by law upon life insurance 
companies in the state of Missouri. The 
State Treasurer shall be custodian of the: 
funds. 


Membership 


All teachers and school employees, in 
districts other than those covered by re- 
tirement legislation, members of the State 
Department of Education, and county sup- 
erintendents will become members of the 
system. 


Conditions of Retirement 


Teachers seventy years of age or more 
retire as soon as the system becomes opera- 
tive. Thereafter, all members shall be re- 
tired on the first day of July next follow- 
ing the end of the school year in which 
they reach the age of seventy years. 

The measure provides for voluntary re- 
tirement’ at sixty-five to begin with and 
this age is lowered each year until in six 
years after the system goes into effect one 
may retire at age sixty. 

The plan provides for retirement due 
to disability. In addition to the disability 
the person must be 46 years af age, have 
fifteen years or more of creditable service,. 
at least five of which shall immediately 
precede retirement, in order to qualify for 
an allowance. 

An employee will receive a regular re: 
tirement allowance when he retires because: 
of age if, (a) his creditable service’ totals 
at least thirty years, if (b) his creditable 
service totals twenty years or more and 

1. “Creditable” service means prior service, 
or membership service, or the sum of the two, 
if the member has both to his credit. 
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includes continuous membership service? 
since the system became operative, or if, 
(c) he has to his credit ten or more years 
of continuous membership service immedi- 
ately preceding retirement. 


Retirement Allowances 


At age sixty-five or past, the retirement 
allowance of a member is the sum of the 
following: (a) two per cent of the first 
fifty dollars of his final average salary*® for 
each year of creditable service, not exceed- 
ing thirty years; (b) one-half of one per 
cent of the amount by which his final 
average salary exceeds fifty dollars for each 
year of creditable service, not exceeding 
thirty years; (c) one-half of one per cent 
of his final average salary for each year of 
membership service, not exceeding forty 
years. 

For an example of the application of 
the formula examine this case: 


A teacher 68 years-of age who has taught 
16 years prior to the enactment of the 
retirement measure and 14 years after its 
enactment with earnings totaling fifteen 
thousand dollars during the last ten years 
of service would have her retirement al- 
lowance calculated in the following man- 
ner: 


$50 x .02 x 30 = $30.00 
($125-50) X .005 X 30 = 11.25 
125 X .005 X 14 = 8.75 
Monthly Retirement 
Allowance = $50.00 


2. “Membership service” means service ren- 
dered by a member of the retirement system 
while a member. 

3. “Final average salary” means a member's 
total compensation during the last ten years 
of his employment divided by 120. However, 
no quotient can be greater than 150 or less 
than 50. 


The Missouri Book Men’s Association 


A. A SPECIAL CALLED MEETING at the old 
Madison Hotel in Jefferson City, Missouri, 
on February 19, 1920, Charles Lamkin 
presided while an organization to be known 
as the Missouri Book Men’s Association 
was being perfected. The following con- 
stituted the charter member list: E. G. 
Lyle, J. P. Coleman, C. M. Withrow, C. M. 
Sevier, W. C. Sebring, W. P. Johnson, F. F. 
Hawley, P. J. McKinley, R. N. Malone, 
A. L. Rymer, Dr. Henry S. Hartzog, Charles 
Lamkin, Oliver Stigall, and Mrs. J. Z. 
Campbell. Officers elected were: E. G. 
Lyle, president; Charles Lamkin, first vice- 
president; C. M. Sevier, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Z. Campbell, secretary-treas- 
urer. A committee on “Ethics” headed by 
Dr. Hartzog was merged with the commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws which 
was composed of A. L. Rymer, P. J. McKin- 
ley and W. P. Johnson. Mr. Rymer made 
the report which was unanimously adopted. 
This Constitution was revised in 1942, to 
restrict the membership, by changing the 
name of the organization to the Missouri 
Textbook Men’s Association. P. J. McKin- 
ley, A. B. Conrad and Sam C. Richeson 
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By Mrs. J. Z. CAMPBELL 
and 
ALPHONSO L. RYMER 





served on this revision committee. 

The presidents in consecutive order to 
the present time have been: E. G. Lyle, 
W. C. Sebring, Dr. H. S. Hartzog, H. W. 
McCoy, S. M. Perkins, A. L. Rymer, E. E. 
Hoenshel, Dave Neale, C. M. Withrow, 
B. F. Melcher, L. L. Lichliter, H. B. Doo- 
little, W. M. Oakerson, G. W. Somerville, 
F. F. Hawley, A. B. Conrad, P. J. McKinley, 
J. A. McKinley, W. C. Robertson, J. N. 
Crocker, S. C. Richeson, J. W. Reaves, S. S. 
Sprout, E. E. Deardorff, and Henry E. 
Detherage. The office of secretary-treasurer 
was filled by Mrs. Campbell for 22 years, 
after which she was made secretary emer! 
tus, without payment of dues, for life. Since 
that time this office has been filled by H. K. 
Leedham, Paul Vaughan and L. F. King. 

Of the fourteen charter members, only 
four now living are in good standing— 
L. L. Lichliter, P. J. McKinley, Mrs. J. Z. 
Campbell and A. L. Rymer. Seven pres! 
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dents—Lyle, Sebring, McCoy, Perkins, Mel- 
cher, Doolittle, and Hawley have answered 
the final roll call. Hawley’s death was the 
result of a sad auto accident. 


Several members of our organization 
have been honored by becoming directors 
and office men in their respective publish- 
ing houses. Those thus promoted are: E. E. 
Hoenshel, American Book Company; Lee 
H. Griffin, Ginn and Company; George 
F. Nardin, Houghton Mifflin Company; 
Oliver Stigall, Silver Burdett Company; 
and Waldo P. Johnson organized and is 
president of the Webster Publishing Com- 
pany. 

“Comers” and “goers” and occasional 
“changers” give us a variable roster, but 
the State High School Directory of Mis- 
suri contains a complete list revised from 
year to year for the benefit of all school 
officials. This organization has collaborated 
with the State Department of Education 
and the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion in order to regulate dates of exhibits 
at the various colleges, the University, Dis- 
trict and State meetings. 


For many years at the Annual Meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
daborate banquets were held at which 
speakers appeared upon the program, but 
these were discontinued for the duration 
of the present World War II. Sam A. 
Baker, Charles A. Lee, Lloyd W. King as 
the State Superintendent of Schools have 
attended our fall meetings. Our first feast 
was addressed by Prof. L. V. Threlkeld 
(later at Denver, Colorado) , Supt. George 
Melcher of Kansas City and Mr. T. J. 
Walker, editor of School and Community. 
The theme of this meeting as contained in 
the address of Superintendent Baker was 
‘The Bookmen As Educators.” Since, 
humerous city superintendents have given 
us instructive lectures and we have put 
on shows including instrumental and vocal 
music, dancing and legerdemain. Honored 
guests at the meetings have been secretaries 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association, 
E. M. Carter and Everett Keith, and the 
editors of School and Community, T. J. 
Walker and Inks Franklin. Officers of 
sundry publishing houses, noted educators, 
and prominent theatrical patrons visited 
us and mingled with the fraternity. 
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Dr. H. S. Hartzog was, perhaps, the 
greatest orator to occupy the chair of Pres- 
ident. He was once president of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 


Some peculiar incidents are worth re- 
porting. The McKinley’s—“Pete” and 
“Joe”—(P. J. and J. A.) represented dif- 
ferent companies and are not related. Paul 
Price is named twice in the membership 
list. The first one was a large man, reared 
in Missouri, who traveled for a while with 
Ginn and Company and then for D. C. 
Heath and Company. He was a good story 
teller and was principal of the elementary 
grades in Normandy District when he de- 
parted this life. The other Paul Price, 
not a relative, never even saw the former 
Paul. He was born in Arkansas and is 
employed by Allyn and Bacon. He is small 
in stature and shy. 


The Association has sent telegrams to 
sick members and flowers to funerals. The 
recent Presidents and their committees 
have done excellent work in arranging 
exhibits. They have also made provisions 
for hospitalization, so that each member, 
under a given age, and his family may re- 
ceive benefits at a nominal price. 


The Missouri Textbook Men's Associa- 
tion is probably the oldest organization of 
its kind in this country. At times in the 
past the organization has sent a representa- 
tive to the National Bookmen’s Associa- 
tion. Copies of the Constitution and By- 
Laws have been requested by several states 
and the club is universally respected and 
admired by the leading educators of Mis- 
souri. 















HONORING OUR TEACHERS 


There are hundreds of Missouri Teach- 
ers in the armed service of our country. 
Some of them will be recipients of marks 
of distinction and awards of various 
kinds. If you know of a teacher who has 
been decorated for valor or has received 
some other outstanding honor for service 
in the war effort, please send the details 
to the Editor of SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY. 
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High School Credit 


Is FEBRUARY, 1944, the Kansas City Board 
of Education approved a policy providing 
for the granting of academic credit on the 
secondary level for educational experience 
gained in military service. Since the adop- 
tion of this policy, fifty-five diplomas have 
been issued under its provisions and others 
are being earned by boys in areas widely 
scattered over the globe. More than four 
hundred boys have made oral or written 
inquiry about the procedure to follow in 
qualifying for school credit for the edu- 
cational experience which they are gain- 
ing while in the service. 

Before recommending the terms of a 
policy to the Board of Education for ap- 
proval, the high school principals studied 
carefully various articles and documents 
bearing upon this important problem. 
Particularly helpful was the report of a 
committee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, issued in Oc- 
tober, 1943, entitled “Secondary School 
Credit for Educational Experience in Mil- 
itary Service.” This report gave a very 
clear presentation of the problem before 
secondary schools, outlined opportunities 
in the armed forces for educational growth, 
indicated techniques for evaluating this 
growth, and proposed a program for grant- 
ing academic credit. Conforming closely 
to the pattern suggested in this national 
committee report, local policy for Kan- 
sas City was formulated as follows: 

1. Credit shall be granted to anyone 
requesting it, who qualifies under these 
provisions, provided he or she has been 
enrolled in a public high school in Kan- 
sas City before entering the Armed Forces. 
All credit so granted shall be counted to- 
ward the issuance of a regular diploma. 

2. No credit shall be granted until 
sufficient documentary evidence from reli- 
able sources has been presented to enable 
the principal satisfactorily to evaluate the 
military experience for which school credit 
is requested. Generally, such evidence shall 
be expected to be supplied by the Armed 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, 
or by military authorities in charge of 
special training programs. 
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g. Two units of credit shall be allowed 
for the experience resulting from satisfac 
tory completion of the full period of In 
doctrination and Basic Training in Mili 
tary Service. Beyond these two units no 
additional credit shall be granted for Mil 
itary Service alone regardless of the length 
of that service. Such additional credit as 
may be granted shall be awarded for edu- 
cational achievement resulting from special 
training or special experience such as may 
be secured through: 


a. “The program in the specialist 
schools conducted by the Armed Services’; 


b. “The off-duty educational program 
of the Armed Forces, including the Armed 
Forces Institute courses’; and, 


c. “The more informal educational ex- 
periences coming about through natural 
observation, reflection, and living in new 
and challenging situations and_ places, 
rather than through a program of organ- 
ized education.” 

4. The total amount of credit allowed 
any one student shall be governed by the 
case. Conceivably, depending upon many 
factors, the amount might reach as much 
as eight units—the equivalent of two yeals 
of high school work. 


5. As a means of securing greater unk 
formity among the schools in allowing 
credit, beyond the two units allowed for 
completion of Indoctrination and Basic 
Training, the Director of High School 
Counseling and the Director of Secondary 
Education shall serve with the principal 
of the school involved as a committee 
evaluate documentary evidences submitted 
and to determine credit allowances. 


6. All credit allowed shall be entered 
on the student’s permanent record card 
and appropriately designated as credit a 
lowed for “Educational Experience Gain 
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in Military Service.” In so far as is plaus- 
ible credits shall be allocated to appropri- 


ate subjects and subject-matter areas such ° 


as “Aeronautics” in the Science area, “Trig- 
onometry” in the Mathematics area, or 
“Physical Education” in the Physical Edu- 
cation area. Where such entry is not plaus- 
ible, the entry shall be made in any avail- 
able space and accompanied by an explana- 
tory note opposite the entry or on the 
back of the permanent record card. 


In March, 1944, another committee re- 
port was issued by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals entitled 
“Earning Secondary School Credit in The 
Armed Forces.” This second report con- 
tains rather specific “recommendations” as 
to the amount of credit which might 
be allowed for various educational experi- 
ences, and has been an exceedingly help- 
ful reference when evaluating reports from 
the Armed Forces Institute, directors of 
specialist training schools, and others. 


During the eight months that the policy 
has been effective in Kansas City a sufficient 
number of cases have been handled to af- 
ford a fair picture of the practical admin- 
istration of the policy, which is presented 
in the form of the following statements 
drawn from common practice in our ex- 
perience to date: 


The boy desiring school credit for edu- 
cational experience gained in military ser- 
vice should initiate proceedings by con- 
sulting his educational officer or chaplain. 


All documentary evidence which is to 
be submitted to the schools for evaluation 
should be channelled through the Armed 
Forces Institute at Madison, Wisconsin. 
The Institute’s reporting procedures have 
been carefully worked out and records 
present a rather adequate description of 
the educational experience to be evaluated. 
However, the Institute does not suggest 
the amount of credit to be allowed—this 
function is left strictly with the schools. 
Documentary evidences from sources other 
than the Armed Forces Institute vary in 
method and detail of reporting, and fre- 
quently are difficult to interpret and eval- 
uate. 


Most of the experience and training for 
which school credit is requested is such 
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that it has “counterparts in civilian life 
or in secondary schools.” Only such experi- 
ence and training are considered for school 
credit. 


Sometimes the amount of credit allow- 
able:for educational experience in military 
service is greater than the amount needed 
to complete requirements for graduation. 
In such cases the schools select only the 
amount required, and advise the applicant 
of the possibility that the remainder later 
may be evaluated by a college for credit 
towards a degree. 


Diplomas are not awarded unless specific 
subject requirements have been met regard- 
less of the number of units accumulated 
in school and in service. Applicants are 
informed of specific subject deficiencies 
and are advised to make up these deficien- 
cies by enrolling with the Armed Forces 
Institute—courses being designated by A. 
F. I. catalog numbers. 


Military experience and training fre- 
quently can be broken down so that credit 
is allowed in specific subjects, such as 
“English,” “Algebra,” “American History,” 
“Physical Education,” “Radio,” etc. How- 
ever, sometimes the credit needs to be 
recorded en masse as “Navy Boat Train- 
ing,” “Basic Military Training and Orien- 
tation,” “Navy Electrician’s Course,” etc. 


Two units are allowed for 12 or more 
weeks of Basic Training and 1% units 
are allowed for 8 weeks of Basic Training. 
For specialized training courses, usually 
vocational in nature, 2 units are allowed 
for a 16 weeks’ course with proportionate 
additional credit for courses lasting more 
than 16 weeks. 


Actual experience in dealing with the 
applications of boys for school credit for 
educational experience in military service, 
brings into prominence a paragraph con- 
tained in the October, 1943, committee 
report referred to earlier: “In equating such 
courses, programs, and experiences as these 
in terms of secondary-school credit, school 
authorities must naturally think far be- 
yond the bounds of their present curricu- 
lums and patterns of education. This emer- 
gency invites this breadth of educational 
vision.” 
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Educational Preparation 
for Military Training 


i. IS WELL KNOWN that the bulk of re- 
placements now being called up for mili- 
tary training and combat duty are young 
men who have just attained their eigh- 
teenth birthday. Many of them state in 
their Army classification interviews that 
their high school work constitutes their 
most recent training or occupational ex- 
perience. This being true, it is important 
to know what can be done in high schools 
to assist young men prior to their eigh- 
teenth birthday to prepare themselves for 
their duties and responsibilities as members 
of the Armed Forces. 


What can educators do to help these 
potential service men make satisfactory 
preparation for military training and du- 
ties? The answers to that question are to 
be found in the War Department’s recom- 
mendations concerning pre-induction train- 
ing to be provided by schools on an en- 
tirely voluntary basis. School teachers and 
administrators are expected to provide 
educational guidance for students. Young 
men approaching eighteen years of age 
know in part what the future holds for 
them. They can be helped now to prepare 
educationally for that military phase of 
their future without departing from sound 
educational practices. 

The War Department’s statements of 
need for pre-induction training should be 
reviewed. They need to be reiterated and 
re-emphasized and given careful, thought- 
ful consideration. The evidence does not 
show that a cessation of training is now 
either imminent or desirable. 

Educators can help potential servicemen 
in many ways to make satisfactory and 
adequate preparation basic to their post- 
induction military training. Here are some 
suggestions—suggestions which are not new, 
but which are as valid and as important 
as they have ever been. 


What to Do 
Prospective soliders need proper physi- 
cal conditioning, sound instruction in good 
health practices and disease prevention 
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and a practical knowledge of first aid. Too 
many men have been rejected for service 
because they were physically or emotion- 
ally unfit; there have been too many cas- 
ualties from illnesses which were prevent- 
able; and there have been injured men 
who have suffered from a lack of compe- 
tent first aid. Men who come to the Army 
physically fit, who know how to keep them- 
selves in good health and who can help 
themselves or others in the event of injury 
are the kind of men needed. Schools can 
do much through programs of physical 
and health instruction to help provide 
that kind of men for the defense of the 
country. 

The change from civilian to military 
life is by no means a simple one, and 
young men need understanding and help- 
ful guidance concerning their adjustment 
to Army life. They need to know the pro- 
cesses by which they will enter service, 
something of the training routines they 
will follow, factors which govern their 
assignments to duty, and other related in- 
formation. More broadly, they need orien- 
tation concerning the causes of the war, 
their place in the fight, the place of the 
United States in international affairs, the 
objectives for which the country is fight- 
ing, the nature of the enemies against 
which they may fight, an appreciation of 
our allies and their war efforts, and an 
understanding of the cooperation and 
ésprit de corps which must exist between 
the various arms and services in the ac 
complishment of a mission. 

Contrary to the opinion of some mis 
informed people who believe that soldiers 
are sufficiently prepared if they are Just 
physically strong and willing to fight, sol- 
diers in a modern Army, using the exten- 
sive and frequently intricate equipment 
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of modern war, need the advantages of 
sound general education. Clarity and ac- 
curacy in the use of English, written or 
spoken; speed and accuracy in computa- 
tion; and training in the organization, 
analysis and evaluation of information, are 
tools of learning valuable to soldiers. In 
a very short span of time, they must ab- 
sorb a great amount of military knowledge 
so that they may perform well their mili- 
tary duties, use the weapons and equip- 
ment provided for them, teach, perhaps, 
other soldiers, and exercise initiative and 
judgment in military situations. This re- 
quires sound educational training prior 
to their military training. It is basic to 
their military education. 


They certainly will need a knowledge 
of map reading and use of a compass, of 
geography and topography, of color and 
camouflage, of psychology, of machines, of 
tools and their proper use, and an under- 
standing of the basic principles of physical 
science. As they train as specialists, they 
may need to know something of type- 
writing and clerical procedures, of general 
shop and machine shop work, of chemistry, 
biology and physiology, of meteorology, 
of aerodynamics, of internal combustion 
engines, of radio and International Morse 
Code, or of the uses of electricity. There is 
a better than average chance that they will 
be called upon to drive and service some 
type of military vehicle. 


In brief, prospective soldiers need as- 
sistance from educators in orientation to 
Army life, in vocational preparation for 
Army jobs, in general knowledge and 
learning techniques, and in physical train- 
ing and beneficial health practices. 


Enough copies of the War Department 
Field Manual 21-100, the Soldier’s Hand- 
book, have recently been sent to high 
schools for distribution to every young man 
enrolled who is 16 or more years of age. 
Army films which are unrestricted have 
been made available for use in pre-induc- 





tion training. A staff officer of the Mili- 
tary Training Division, Headquarters 
Seventh Service Command, has been desig- 
nated Chief of the Pre-Induction Branch, 
and it is his duty to provide information 
and assistance to schools providing train- 
ing for prospective soldiers. 


A school administrator who believes pre- 
service training is worthwhile for young 
men in school can take the necessary steps 
to see that ‘the faculty is informed of the 
War Department recommendations and 
can assist the faculty by coordinating any 
program of training which is set up. He 
can also, by periodic conferences with the 
fellows engaged in pre-induction training, 
encourage them in this work, give them 
his best counsel and advice, and emphasize 
the War Deparment’s interest in what they 
are doing to prepare for service. 


Faculty members can determine how 
their courses can be adjusted to provide 
the best educational experience for their 
students who soon will see service. They 
can do this by informing themselves of 
the military applications of the subjects 
they teach. Having done this, their teach- 
ing can have a direct appeal to potential 
servicemen without, in any way, sacrificing 
the educational benefits of the class for 
students who will remain civilians. 


Librarians can see to it that available 
and up-to-date reference material for pre- 
induction training, in any of its phases, is 
available for use by administrators, faculty 
members and students. This material can 
be attractively arranged and displayed in 
the library so that its use will be assured. 


Pre-induction training is sound educa- 
tion emphasizing the military usage of 
knowledge. It is not militaristic in char- 
acter. Where it is provided, it is provided 
voluntarily according to the best judgment 
of the school authorities. It is a unique 
contribution by the schools in a democracy 
to the defense of the nation. It is a service 
worth doing and doing well. 





Buy War Bonds and Keep Them 











oo FROM the previous year’s ex- 
perience, the Springfield Public Schools de- 
cided last fall to encourage wider pupil 
participation in planning and organizing 
the Junior Red Cross work. As a basis for 
developing a more effective program, each 
principal was asked to organize a Junior 
Red Cross all-school committee. In many 
schools each room elected a representative 
to the building committee. At the outset 
these all-school committees faced two ma- 
jor problems, planning the enrollment 
campaign and developing plans to meet 
the schools’ quota for the production of 
articles needed for the armed forces. 


This plan for system-wide participation 
proved effective in stimulating the interest 
both of teachers and pupils. Building com- 








| The school year 1943-44 has witnessed | 
| a very significant increase in the use of | 
| the Junior Red Cross program by the 
| schools of Missouri. 
| In the making of twenty-five million 
comfort and recreational items since | 
| Pearl Harbor, mostly as a part of class | 
| activity, for men and women in the armed | 
forces, Junior Red Cross members have 
had a real part in the war effort. Partici- | 
pation in courses in first aid, water safety, | 
accident prevention, home nursing and | 
nutrition has increased the personal ade- | 
quacy of great numbers of boys and girls. | 
Through the National Children’s Fund, 
which is used to alleviate the distress of | 
boys and girls in this and other countries | 
who are the victims of natural disasters | 
and war, Junior Red Cross members | 
have made a significant contribution. 
Local service projects are assuming | 
increasing numbers and importance. 
May I strongly urge the re-enrollment | 
of boys and girls in Junior Red Cross. | 
May I urge, too, that in schools which | 


have not been enrolled heretofore, serious 
consideration be given to doing so. 


ROY SCANTLIN 
State Superintendent of 
Public Schools 
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Red Cross Activity in 
the Greene County Chapter 
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mittees and classroom groups became ac- 
quainted with the scope of the Junior Red 
Cross program and thus recognized the 
many opportunities offered for the work 
to become an integral part of the total 
school program. When properly carried 
on, Junior Red Cross work is not extra- 
curricular. Since World War I, the trend 
has been toward a more comprehensive 
program, including not only the produc. 
tion of a wide variety of needed articles, 
but also many social and _ educational 
phases. The significance of this broadened 
program is evident in the following differ- 
ent ways in which pupils now participate: 
Home Nursing, Nutrition, First Aid, Water 
Safety, Accident Prevention, Production, 
War on Waste, Staff Assistance, Canteen 
Corps, First Aid Detachments, Bicycle 
Corps, School Correspondence, Public In- 
formation, Gift Boxes, and The National 
Children’s Fund. 


The following examples illustrate how 
the Springfield school system has partici- 
pated in this program. 


1. Through the sale of paper and the 
sacrifice of some amusements an elemen- 
tary school raised funds which were turned 
into the National Children’s Fund, to care 
for children in war zones. 


2. Almost all of the Junior Red Cross 
units participated in the war on waste 
through the collection of fats, paper and 
metals. In their art work, pupils construct- 
ed many useful articles listed on the quota 
for the Army and Navy hospitals. Some 
Junior Red Cross workers in the upper 
elementary grades participated in Inter- 
national Correspondence. Every one of 
the Junior Red Cross units filled gift 
boxes for foreign children. 


g. In the junior and senior high school 
home-economics classes, Junior Red Cross 
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High school students learn by doing in a Red Cross home nursing class. 


workers made many articles of cloth, such 
as utility bags, afghans, bags for checkers, 
et cetera. Some of the courses incorporated 
the Home Nursing and Nutrition phases 
of the Red Cross Program. 


4. The Industrial Arts classes took for 
their projects in wood the production of 
lapboards, writing, and cribbage boards. 


Wide participation in the Junior Red 
Cross program is characteristic of schools 
in the smaller towns and in the one-room 
tural schools in Greene County as well as 
in the Springfield schools. The Industrial 
Arts Departments of the larger schools made 
articles out of wood; sewing classes made 
utility bags, quilts and afghans. Many 
schools accomplished their objectives in 
Art by having children produce holiday 
gifts and favors. Almost all schools carried 
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on the war on waste by collecting paper 
and scrap metal. 

Even though the emergency may be less 
pressing, as far as the war is concerned, 
the need for Red Cross is just as great. 
Locally there is as much need as ever. The 
idea of service is universal and adaptable 
to peace as well as war. The best prepara- 
tion schools can give children for living is 
the training to meet the emergencies of 
illness, accident and every-day life with 
appropriate and intelligent action. 

The Junior Red Cross program, then, 
should not be organized for emergencies 
only, but should become one of continu- 
ous activity. There is need for it since 
it affords an opportunity to act collective- 
ly, as people in a democracy learn to work 
together. Junior Red Cross is probably 
the best interpreter of modern educational 
aims. 





A Study of Major Causes 
for Quitting High School 


i ATTENDANCE Of high schools through- 
out our state and nation is poor. A few 
years ago, if 2% quit it was bad. Now 
10% or 15% drop out during the year. I 
made a very careful survey to ascertain the 
real cause for quitting. The reasons offered 
were carefully ascertained through teachers, 
telephoning the home, visiting the home, 
the school secretaries and neighbors. Al- 
ways the pupils and home were contacted 
when possible. 


A form was used showing name, address 
and telephone; occupation; permanence of 
residence; attendance, whether good or 
poor; scholarship; financial status; ten 
most common causes given for quitting. 
The causes listed were: 


(1) Disliked teacher (6) Illness 

(2) Disliked school (7) In service 
(3) Needed to work (8) Discouraged 
(4) Wanted to work (9g) Marriage 
(5) Broken homes’ (10) Death 


It was evident from conversation with 
homes that secondary causes were given in- 
stead of primary causes. As an illustration: 
“John Jones” was truant and neglected 
his work until hopeless. When he found 
failure in most subjects was imminent, he 
“needed to work” and quit school. The 
parents said “He wanted to work and we 
let him quit. John would probably quit 
anyway.” The real cause for many is un- 
willingness to work at school. The real 
cause is hard to know or find. There are 
many factors that enter into the problem. 
But as far as can be found out the chief 
causes for quitting are those mentioned 
above. 


There were 107 pupils in junior high 
who quit, and 127 in senior high up to 
May 15, 1944, a total of 234. Sixty-five 
from junior high school and 31 from sen- 
ior high school moved away. This factor 
will not be considered in this study. The 
closing of two shifts of Lake City ordi- 
nance plant accounts for the most of those 
who moved away. There were 42 pupils 
in junior high school and 96 in senior 
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high school who quit besides those who 
moved away. A total of 138. 

In many cases there are a number of 
contributing causes. Like “John Jones” 
who did not like teacher or school, poor 
attendance. Wanted to work, truancy; 
love sickness (not mentioned by him or 
parents.) The school said, “poor attend- 
ance and truancy,” poor scholarship. John 
said “I do not like school and want to 
earn money.” Frequently, many causes are 
mentioned when there is but one. 


But by help of home-room teachers, the 
home and the child, we tried to fix the 
determining cause from all that were given. 
Sometimes as many as four were given. 


After this analysis of causes was made 
we found the following: 

No. of Per- 

Cause children cent 
Dislike of teachers... 4 3.0 
Dislike of school .... 25 19.0 
Needed to work .... 55 
Wanted to work .... 21.0 
Broken home 14.0 
Illness 4.0 
In service 25.0 
Discouraged 1.5 
5-5 

1.5 


100.0 


PP PS PE SY FF 


= 


We can see at a glance, the child, the 


home, the school and our Government 
must bear the responsibility for the child 
stopping his education at school. These 
responsibilities are interlapping, of course, 
but for the sake of being specific, let us 
place definitely the responsibility on each 
of the four groups. : 
First, the child must assume the chief 
responsibility for “quitting to work,” and 
“getting married,” where no one else a¢ 
vises it. We do not assume this is a mis 
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take in every case, but probably is in most 
cases. 

Second, the home must bear the respon- 
ibility when “broken home” and “needed 
to work” are given as causes for quitting. 

Third, the schools must feel the major 
responsibility when “dislike of teacher,” 
“dislike of school” and “discouragement” 
are given as causes. 

Our government is the responsible agent 
for the call to armed service. 

I] am aware that these causes can not be 


‘TABULATION OF CAUSES IN JUNIOR AND 


Disliked Teacher 
Disliked School Work 
Needed to Work 
Wanted to Work 
Broken Home 

Illness of Any Nature 
In Service 

Became Discouraged 
Married 
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Total Reasons Given 


definitely allocated to any one of the four 
groups, for they do not work singly, but 
together. The causes may rest on all four 
responsible agents. But, let none try to 
thirk its responsibility by “passing the 
buck” to the other. 

Let us consider how heavily the cause 
for quitting falls upon the child himself. 
Twenty-nine pupils chose to quit school 
because of the “lure of earning” money. 
Fight chose to “get married.” A total of 
37, or 26.5%. These two factors are defin- 
ily of their own choosing. They must 
assume the major responsibility. 


The homes themselves have something 
to think about when 19 of their children 
or 14% of those who quit lay this charge 
at their door. Can not parents remove 
the cause of “broken homes” which cause 
youth to lose the opportunity to qualify 
in life’s struggle! Homes must not slam 
the door of opportunity in the faces of 
their children. 

The schools are perhaps the determining 
factor for those who quit when “dislike 
of teachers” and “dislike of school” and 
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“discouragement” are given as causes for 
dropping out. 

Only 4, it is true, quit because of “dis- 
like of teachers,” about 3% of those who 
quit. Sometimes it is hard to stand for 
right and hold the good will of the child, 
but itis our job to do so. It takes sound 
judgment to do this, and love of childhood. 
More than the above small number stay 
in because of love of their teacher and 
nothing else. But, nevertheless we must 
think of this 3%. A greater charge comes 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR QUITTING 


Junior High Senior High 
3 5 

25 34 59 

2 8 10 

21 40 61 

16 13 29 

6 8 14 

31 35 

13 18 

7 8 

1 2 


Total 
8 


160 


84 


to us when ag, or 21% of those quitting 
tell us they do not “like school.” What can 
be done by schools to remedy these causes 
of “dislikes” and “discouragements,” that 
cause them to quit? 

For the sake of justice and freedom our 
nation has called 35 of our youth from 
school or 25%. This is a noble cause, but 
can not people find in themselves a spirit 
that would make us love one another and 
not hate? Youth has valiantly given their 
last full measure of devotion for justice 
and freedom. But, the method of war has 
not proved permanent. The injustice of 
war does not establish justice. 


Some Conclusions 

First, 47% of the “drops” are caused by 
war, “broken homes,” “needed to work” 
caused by penury, and “death” which are 
all beyond the remedy of youth or the 
schools. Society must assume the responsi- 
bility. 

Second, the group of 26.5% made up of 
“wanted to work,” “married,” may or may 


(Continued on Page 287) 
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Our Teacher Poets 


INTERPRETATION 


ie AUTUMN time has oft been termed 
The death watch of the year, 

And is associated with 

Falling leaves and fear. 


I would not term the autumn such, 
For schools are opened then. 
It is the teaching-learning time— 
I say, “It’s life again!” 
—JAMES L. STONE 
Granger 


WINGS FOR ME 


HAS WINGS to lend my heart, 
And it may fly away 
To cloud-high places, or explore 
The farthest hills today. 
I choose the purple misted peaks 
That question the eastern sky, 
And stand with cool feet in the stream 
That surges brawling by. 
Or I may swiftly fly to where 
The valleys catch the haze, 
And find a spot where yellow sun 
Makes magic the flower-strewn ways. 
Again I may wander through the blue 
And float upon a cloud, 
In doing that I think I might 
Be led to laugh aloud. 
Oh, I may have a varied choice 
Of many wondrous things, 
Because the spell of autumn lends 
My heart the gift of wings! 
—MaAeE TRALLER 
Everton 


FANCY-FREE 


F ANCY LED me down a winding path 
Into a garden near the sea; 

Hollyhocks, columbine, red nasturtium 
Could all this loveliness be for me? 


Behind a wall tall fox-glove grew 
Verbena, larkspur stood there too. 
A saucy blackbird from above 
Piped: Who are you, who are your 
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I could not answer blackbird bold 
For Fancy had too strong a hold 
Drew me back and out the gate 

On to the shore, where lo! stood Fate, 


Fate took me back then 

Closed the gate; 

Fancy no longer had hold of me. 

Again blackbird piped, “Who are you?” 
When said I, 

“I am the gardener, can’t you see?” 

—BARBARA YORE 
Clayton 


ECSTASY 


, FACE smiled up at me 
And I looked down at him; 

He was a tiny third grade boy 
And I was the teacher of him. 


A lace edged tooth was there displayed 
All wreathed in childish grin, 

And teacher was the first he told 
The new tooth had come in. 


I understood and tried to smile 

To cheer him on his way, 

When all the world is new to him 
As is the tooth this gladsome day. 


A million dollars would I give 
To share his childish joy; 
May all the trials he meets in life 
Be a lace edged tooth for a tiny boy? 
—BENNY FERNE L. HUNTER 
Centerville 


MISSOURI’S AUTUMN COLORS 


a ONE HAS never seen Missouri’s autumn 
colors, 


They have missed more than one can 
express; 


For all the reds, yellows, browns and gold, 


Are one great combination in Missour!s 
autumn dress. 
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One does not have to travel far, 

The beautiful autumn colors to see; 

Just down the road or a block on your 
street, 

Are gorgeous colors on a hard maple tree. 


In the forest you will observe, 

The oaks and sumac and sassafras too; 

Have out done the rainbow in colors 
bright, 

All in one continuous glorious review. 


If one is tired and lacking in zest, 
There is no tonic I would prescribe; 
Better than a walk through forest or field, 
To enjoy autumn colors words can’t 
describe. 
—MyrtTLe Vest DONNOHUE 
Sedalia 


TEACHERS, STAY WITH 
YOUR DESKS! 


Tait on the home front tomorrow, 

You may not be receiving ample pay 

Fortifying minds of youth and children 

Against the problems looming in their 
way. 


“We have taught so long for meager 
earnings 

Why should we be called upon to shun 

Offers of alluring daily wages 

Defense industries give to everyone?” 


“Stay with your desks,” a distant voice 
is shouting 

From a tropic jungle’s slime and mire, 

We are not fighting for a salary 

And shedding blood for paltry pay and 
hire! 


As we die we fling the torch of freedom, 

Liberty, and justice, to your hand; 

Catch it up, and light the way of childre 

Through blighting darkness threatening 
the land! 


Stay with your desks, and spurn the 
tempting offers 
Stay in and sacrifice to win the fray; 
Remember you are guiding future nations 
Teachers are not fashioned in a day.” 
—ApDAH B. DUNCAN 
Kingsville 
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THE TEACHER’S TASK 


Ee BE A teacher is a task, 
I know that you'll agree, 
A task that keeps you busy 
While the moments swiftly flee, 
A task in which you help to build 
Future Americans strong, 
A task in which you help them 
To distinguish right from wrong. 
A task which you can either make 
Toilsome or very gay, 
A task which should be tackled 
In an enthusiastic way. 
Yes, to be a teacher is a task 
Because on you rely 
Those who will keep this land of ours 
In freedom by and by. 
—NELLIE HARPE 
Ash Grove 


THE MERRY GO ROUND 


Ox: ONLY has to lift one’s eyes 
To the celestial sphere 

To see the seasons going by 

And know when Autumn’s near. 


Orion, the hunter, on cold clear nights 
With Sirius at his heels 

Unceasingly chases the Pleiades 

As across the sky he steals. 


Leo, the lion, or a sickle sharp 
Is overhead in April 

While Bootes in hot July 
Directly overhead you'll spy. 


Pegasus, the Winged Horse 

Starts his September run 

He’s not a four-footed one you know 
Altho Bellerophon made him go. 


Summer would not be near so bright 
If Vega and Altair hid their light 

And Deneb, the third one of the troop 
Completes this summer triangle group. 


Then added to the seasonal stars 

The two bears march around the pole 
They mark the hours as through the night 
They complete a circle whole. 


Just study the stars and you'll find ‘tis true 
They appear as sure as the seasons do. 
—ANNA KING NICHOLS 
St. Louis 
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ECRETARY S AAce 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

The Constitutional Convention will 
probably have adjourned by the time this 
issue is received. 

The proposed new Constitution is to 
be submitted as a whole and must be voted 
on within six months after adjournment. 
The real issue is whether the document 
submitted is an improvement over our 
present Constitution, adopted in 1875. If 
the voters are to vote intelligently they 
must know the provisions of both in order 
to determine the changes that would result. 

The Committee on Constitutional Re- 
vision has been considering for some time 
plans looking toward the adoption of the 
proposed new Constitution. 


g 


NATIONAL REMINDERS 

(a) Continue to work for S. 637 and 
H. R. 2849, federal aid to education bills. 

(b) Continue to inform your Senators 
and Representative of the desirability of 
making available to schools, without cost, 
war surplus materials useful in the edu- 
cative process. 

(c) Study carefully the question of uni- 
versal military training which will doubt- 
less be advanced for disposal. 

(d) Follow closely developments for the 
establishment of an International Office of 
Education. 

(e) Follow closely developments in the 
following areas: veteran’s education, free 
radio, adult education, vocational educa- 
tion, aviation education, school lunches, 
reconversion. 

(f) Increase membership in the N.E.A. 
in order that we may have a strong nation- 
al professional organization to cope with 
these and other issues. 


g 


MEMBERSHIPS 

With the beginning of each school year 
an increased promptness in payment of 
dues is readily noticeable. It is a most en- 
couraging sign and advantageous to all. 
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For beginning teachers or teachers chang- 
ing addresses it means receiving copies of 
all issues of School and Community. 


g 
First 100°% COouNTYy 

Ripley county was the first to report a 
100% membership in the Association for 
the present school year. To Mrs. Dacy E. 
Hawthorne, county superintendent of 
schools, credit is due. Clark county was 
second. 


g 


STATE TEACHERS MEETING 

Plans have been completed for the 82nd 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in Kansas City, No- 
vember 1-3. 

The general theme for the Convention 
is “Building Tomorrow’s Schools Today.” 

The meeting will be keynoted by Chan- 
cellor B. M. Cherrington, Denver Univer- 
sity; State Superintendent Roy Scantlin 
will address the First General Session. The 
Second General Session will be an evening 
of entertainment with the nationally fam- 
ous humorist Strickland Gillilan and the 
“Parade of Spotlight Bands.” The Third 
General Session will be dedicated to our 
teachers in the Armed Forces and to those 
making the supreme sacrifice. 

On the divisional programs will appear 
Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, New York; President Harold C. 
Coffman, George Williams College, Chi- 
cago; Dr. W. Elmer Ekblaw, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Frank Wheeler, President, Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Springfield; 
Mr. M. D. Mobley, State Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Mr. R. H. Woods, Director of Vocational 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

The departmental meetings will be held 
on Friday afternoon as usual. 


(Continued on Page 287) 
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these (and many others) 
are gathered for your easy reference 
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Prepare for American Education Week 


May NEW TASKS confront us today. 
Our immediate task is to help bring the 
war to an early and victorious end. In 
this effort the schools are playing a vital 
role. 

At the same time they are laying the 
foundations for the years of peace to come. 
They are preparing children, young people, 
and adults for the new tasks which con- 
front our country. 

With these considerations in mind the 
National Committee for American Educa- 
tion Week consisting of representatives of 
the four national sponsoring agencies de- 
cided to make the general theme “for Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 5-11, 1944, 
Education for New Tasks, with daily topics 
as indicated in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

When the war is over, our country will 
be faced with a problem of readjustment 
which in many ways will be as difficult as 
the problem of mobilization for the war. 
Millions of men and women must be re- 
trained for new jobs. Boys and girls in 
the schools must be prepared in such a 
manner as to help them to adjust to post- 
war conditions. The war has emphasized 
the nation’s need for youth. We cannot 
afford in the postwar period to permit 
youth to become the lost generation again. 

The war has speeded our economic pro- 
cesses and has brought 
greater prosperity and 
national income to the 
nation than ever before. 
This level of economic 
well-being cannot be 
maintained after the 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


of tension and antagonism between groups, 
which may develop into serious trouble 
after the war. Education must be made a 
more effective means of rooting out intol- 
erance and bigotry. 

The teaching profession must assume 
responsibility for interpreting to the pub- 
lic the role that education can play in 
making America strong in the years to 
come. American Education Week is the 
best opportunity of the school year for a 
concerted effort to get this message to the 
public. Plans should be made as early as 
possible for an effective observance in 
every school system. 

The National Education Association as 
in previous years has prepared materials 
to assist local schools in developing their 
plans for the observance. Two new fea- 
tures this year are a series of five minute 
radio scripts on each of the daily topics, 
a half hour radio script on the teacher 
shortage entitled “Utterly Fantastic,” and 
a series of mats of newspaper advertise- 
ments ranging from one to five columns 
dealing with education and the observ- 
ance. A manual, plays, leaflets, a sticker 
and other materials are also available. If 
you do not have a copy of the complete 
list and order form write to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


I TT ASR oe 
BUILDING WORLDWIDE BROTHERHOOD 








war except upon the 
basis of a_ universally 
well-educated people. 
Around the globe our 
American forces are 
helping to win the war ! 
so that the Four Free- 
doms may become real- 
ity for all of the peoples 
of the world, great and 
small. Meanwhile, with- 
in our own country 4 
there is a mounting tide Tl" 
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a Reliable source 





for school supplies and public seating 


Our first and foremost thought is to render you SERVICE 


-with all the promptness and thoroughness possible. During 


these troubled times, it is difficult to keep all items always 


in our warehouse stocks for immediate delivery, but rest 


assured we approach it as closely as we can. 


Our staff, as you know, is well experienced in the school 


buyer’s problems. This experience is sincerely offered as an 


tid to teachers, who will find that today’s disturbed con- 


ditions offer many perplexing problems of stock-ordering 


and inventory. Send for our latest catalog! 


BLACKWELL 
WIELANDY CO. 
1605 Locust Street 

St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Distributor for Eastern 
Missouri 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL 


SUPPLY CO. 
1322 West 13th Street 
Kansas City 7, Mo. 


Distributor for Western 


Missouri 


otmertcan Sealing Company 
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_. Folding Chairs 


[ 
pp hes 
Write, ANYTHING 


YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 


... S¢hool Seating _ 


Universal Tables ~~ : ee 






















“ 


Office and Library Furniture 


Filing Cabinets. © 
Laboratory Equipnient 
Window Shades. _ ty 


' Heaters and Toilets > 


Blackboard Supplies = 

Flags — ; 

Athletic Goods 

Janitorial Supplies 

Blackboards 

Maps.and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Library Supplies’ 

Office Supplies 

School Papers ; 
. Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Toilet Tissue 

Paper Towels 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Missouri State Teachers Association Convention, Kansas City, Nov. 1-3, 1944 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the Convention in Kansas 
City, November 1-3, 1944, available hotels and their rates are listed below. Use the 
form at the bottom of the page, indicating your first, second, third and fourth choice, 
Whenever possible, arrangements should be made for occupancy of rooms accom- 
modating two or more persons; only a limited number of single rooms are available 
All reservations are to be cleared through the Housing Bureau. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


For One For Two Persons 
Person Double Bed Twin Beds 


BERBER. .ccvccccccccceceoes $2.50- $5.00 

*Ambassador e $4.00-$5.00 

i $3.00-$3.50 R 6.00- 
rR ee «. $2.00-$2.50 é 35.00- 
Commonwealth $4.00 
Continental ...cccccccsces $2.50-$2.75-$3.00-$3.25 $4.00-$4.50 -$5.00-$6.00 
Dixon $2.50- $4.00-$5.00 


Fredric 
Kay $3.00-$4.00 
$4.00-$5.00 


*LaSalle 
Muehlebach $5.50-$6.50-$7.00-$8.00-$9.00 
$6.00-$7.00 


Phillips .......cccceceeeee$d.00-$3.50-$4.00 

Pickwick $4.00-$4.50-$5.00 
President 2.75-$3.25-$3.75 $5.00- 

Robert E. Lee $5.00- 
Sexton 
State 


S sest3 88 S82 


Miss Neva Wing, Chairman 
Housing Bureau, Missouri State Teachers Association 
1030 Baltimore Avenue 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Kansas City Convention, Nov. 
1-3, 1944. 
Single Room [] Double Bedded Room[] Twin Bedded Room 
Rate: From $ First Choice Hotel 
Second Choice Hotel 
Third Choice Hotel 
Number in Party Fourth Choice Hotel 
Arriving at Hotel Nov. ..................... _ geneeeey Sone P.M. Leaving Nov... -...- 


Names and addresses of all persons for whom you are requesting reservations. The 
name of each hotel guest must be listed. 


RE 
ES Le 
Address 


If the hotels of your Your name 


choice are unable to ac- Add 
cept your reservation the Address 
Housing Bureau will 

make as good a reserva- 

tion as possible elsewhere. 
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...0r adding life and sparkle to Halloween 


Have a “Coke” is the invitation that starts 
a party off right and keeps it going. 
Coca-Cola adds its own life and sparkle to 


the natural gaiety of youth. When young CS OG, -the global 
~ high-sign 


people get together, Coca-Cola stands for 


It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 


: . | tions. That’s why you hear 
sunny side of life. SZ Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


the pause that refreshes,—symbolizes the 
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Dare We? 


= WE GAMBLE with the future of edu- 
cation? Are we? We do not send our sol- 
diers into battle poorly trained, equipped 
and led and expect them to win. We know 
better. We have learned through bitter 
experience that second class material, in- 
adequate training and mediocre leadership 
does not win battles. We know that maim- 
ed and dead Americans are symbols of 
inertia, complacency and bungling in a 
total war effort. Too Little and Too Late 
is not the answer. 


We have another army not yet in uni- 
form that is soon to be called on to carry 
as great a burden as our uniformed army 
now is—our children now in school. Both 
groups are depending on us in about the 
same degree. We must equip both the sol- 
dier and the school child with the very 
best material, training and leadership, so 
that they may adequately defend them- 
selves and the American way of life for all 
time. Both groups are soldiers of democ- 
racy and forced to take whatever we give 
them and make the best of it. 


The future of our nation will undoubt- 
edly reflect exactly what we do for both 
groups now. “Theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do or die.” 

Wherever you see a group of youngsters, 
on the buses, on the streets or highways, in 
the lanes, alleys, juke joints, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums or classrooms, what do you 
see? Just another bunch of kids? Or do you 
see the future of America? 

Shall the older generation say to them 
as it is saying to their brothers, uncles and 





By J. N. QUARLEs 
Superintendent of Schools 
Ash Grove 
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fathers in uniform; we pledge ourselves 
to train, equip and lead you so that you 
may do whatever is necessary to protect 
yourself and save our freedom. Or shall 
we say to them? Second class material, 
training and leadership is all we can do 
for you in this emergency? 


Now let’s face facts: This is not the 
time for second class material and train- 
ing; the future depends on our sacrifices 
now. The whole weight of American 
democracy now rests on the shoulders of 
our uniformed men, our school children 
and Us. 

We should realize by now that total war 
means that every man, woman and child 
in America is as completely in uniform as 
are our sons on the far-flung battlefronts 
of*the world today. 

Dare we gamble with the future because 
we are selfish, greedy, and thoughtless when 
we know that an untrained, ignorant, or 
poorly educated generation cannot cope 
with the big problems with Too Little 
Too Late? 

Dare we as democratic citizens give to 
those in uniform and those in our schools 
anything short of our very best? America 
is depending on all of us, this is total war, 
we rise or fall together according to the 
kind of effort and sacrifice we make now. 








HAVE YOU ELECTED DELEGATES TO REPRESENT YOU IN 
THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION, NOVEMBER 1, 2 and 3, 1944? 


The business of Your Association is transacted by the Assembly of 
Delegates elected by the various community associations. 


Be sure that your delegates are properly elected and certified immediately 
to Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 





— 
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Two Pigs 


and a Boy... 


Johnny’s never had this thrill before 
. . the exciting experience of living 
on a farm—a REAL farm. Jumping 
out of bed before daybreak—without 
Mother’s insistent urging he’s helped 
milk old Betsy, stuffed himself with 


too many pancakes... 
reveling in things he’s 
known about before only 
in books. 


Yet Johnny has made 
a definite contribution this 
year like many other 
youngsters his age. Farm- 
ers short of help have 
blessed this spirit of 
young America as it lightened 
their chores and gave them a 
“lift” with needed crops. 


Teachers, also, have answered 
this call to lend a willing hand 
... working on farms and in other 
kinds of war activity. 


But now it’s back to the class- 


KANSAS CITY POWE 







room once more to carry on the 
fight with the keenest tool of all 
—education. And back again to 
the great responsibility of help- 
ing to mold 25,000,000 school chil- 
dren into future American citizens 
who can make this world a better 
place in which to live. 


LIGHT COMPANY 
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“Millions for Defense---” 


7 oe OF US WHO work in the elementary 
schools of the nation may seem to the 
casual observer to be somewhat removed 
from the present world conflict. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The war 
is with us constantly. Small boys, using 
sticks for machine guns, may be seen and 
heard running about making the familiar 
“‘a-a-a-a-a-a,” which is the symbol for mow- 
ing down Japs the nation over. Or, with 
toy airplanes they describe large arcs in 
the air as they make appropriate dive- 
bombing sounds, horrible to the uniniti- 
ated. 

But this is not all of the story. Our boys 
and girls—and there are 18 millions in the 
United States—take the war seriously. They 
are doing something about it, and they are 
justly proud of the way they are serving 
their country. 

They are collecting salvage, tons and 
tons of waste paper and metal. They are 
buying War Savings Stamps, millions of 
dollars worth every year. They are work- 
ing for the Junior Red Cross, making arti- 
cles to be used by members of the armed 
forces in hospitals and camps. They are 
taking on many responsibilities about their 
homes which would ordinarily be cared 
for by older members of the family. The 
younger children know nothing but war, 
and small wonder that it fills their lives. 


As the children are doing these things 
toward the war effort, is their activity doing 
anything for them? Is it having any effect 
on learnings and attitudes? If so, is the 
effect good or bad? 

In many cases the answer to these ques- 
tions may depend on the teacher. Here is 
an opportunity to develop many under- 
standings and skills, and the efficient teach- 
er will capitalize on the situation. 


Daily we hear discussions among our 
children of the many kinds of airplanes, 
tanks, guns, battleships, submarines, LCT’s, 
and other means of transportation and 
destruction. Children enjoy talking about 
things in which they are interested, and 
here is a fertile field for the language arts. 

Tunisia, Italy, France, Guadalcanal, Sai- 
pan, and Guam are no longer merely col- 
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Supervisor University Laboratory 
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Instructor School of Education 
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ored spots in a big book. They are as real 
as Missouri. Fathers, brothers, uncles- 
and sometimes sisters and aunts—are there 
working or fighting. Teachers can add to 
the information by supplying vivid details 
and pictures. 

Geography may no longer be taught 
satisfactorily from the familiar maps show- 
ing our continent with the Atlantic Ocean 
on one side and the Pacific Ocean on the 
other. We now have exciting polar pro- 
jection maps which take us over the Are 
tic Ocean along a great circle curve on 
the earth’s surface. The children know 
that bombers and supplies must be moved 
quickly, and that the modern “explorers 
of the air” are discovering that the short- 
est distances between continents are the 
polar routes. 


Boys and girls who buy War Savings 
Stamps are using arithmetic in a very sig- 
nificant way. Teachers may call attention 
to the quantitative aspects involved in the 
stamp sale program, and use this oppor- 
tunity to develop arithmetic meanings 4s 
well as computational skills. 


The newspapers and magazines contain 
much material which may be used effective- 
ly in the reading program. Alert teachers 
will see countless opportunities in elemen- 
tary school life in which valuable learn- 
ing may take place through children’ 
activities in relation to the war effort. 


Children and teachers who are working 
toward a common goal are drawn more 
closely together. Teachers who under 
stand the war-time problems of the chil- 
dren in their group become more symp 
thetic, and children respond quickly 
sympathy and understanding. 


Many desirable attitudes may be devel- 
oped by the skillful teacher as she works 
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Three Stamps, 30c Please 


with elementary pupils. Helping others, 
doing more than one’s share of work, try- 
ing to make things easier for other people, 
buying only what is needed, conserving 
and using what is on hand—all of these 
are desirable attitudes which, among 
others, may become a part of our boys 
and girls as they do their share toward 
winning the war. 

Elementary teachers should recognize 
and evaluate critically the war activities of 
children. As boys and girls find useful 
things to do, and become a real part of 
the war effort, they should be praised and 
encouraged. It may even be wise to ex- 
aggerate for children the results of their 
activities, in order that they may realize 
that they are a very necessary part of the 
war program. 

“Millions for Defense—”? Millions of 
children, eager to help, have entered our 
elementary schools this year. It is their 
war, too, and they are helping ‘to win it. 
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* * # 


“What the schools do may prove in the 
long run to be more decisive than any 
other factor in preserving the form of gov- 
ernment we cherish.”—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 





SCHOOL ACTIVITIES ON VICTORY DAY 

When the guns are silenced in Europe per- 
haps the schools can take the lead in turning 
this event into its proper channel. The occa- 
sion should be used as a period of gratitude, 
renewed determination to win the war in the 
Pacific, and constructive planning for peace 
days. 

Plans for V-Day must be made in advance. 
Every administrator and teacher should know 
the definite part he or she is to play in this 
important event. Appoint a committee to make 
the necessary arrangements for this momentous 
occasion. 

Suggestions for assembly programs might 
include patriotic music, prayer, short talks by 
prominent citizens on what this hour means, 
patriotic selections such as “The Gettysburg 
Address” and the fact that we still have “un- 
finished business” in the Pacific. 
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Some Things | Have 


M.y PROFESSION is that of secondary 
school administration. I came into this 
profession by way of the teaching field. 
I qualified for the administration of high 
schools by graduate school training and 
by several years of experience as a class- 
room teacher. I have now completed 
my third year as a high school principal 
and I feel that during that time I have 
undergone a great deal of professional 
growth. For this growth I owe much to 
a good superintendent. 


He has taught me a number of things, 
but I shall not enumerate them all. Even if 
I desired to do so, I could not because most 
of them have been made a part of my own 
thinking and I do not recognize them as 
having come from him at all. However, 
I shall discuss a few fundamental items 
that have been suggested to me from time 
to time. 


First, he taught me the value of cour- 
tesy to pupils. In my work it is easy to be 
courteous to the members of the board 
of education, the superintendent of 
schools, teachers, and adults in the com- 
munity; but sometimes one neglects to 
respect the rights of young people. Young- 
sters appreciate being treated as social 
equals in this respect and respond by being 
more courteous themselves. A good ex- 
ample by a teacher is a fine teaching- 
learning situation. 


He frequently pointed out to me the 
value of being able to say ‘no.’ As a be- 
ginning principal I found myself saying 
‘maybe’ when I was aware that an affirma- 
tive answer would be in violation of good 
school practice. If one is sure of the wis- 
dom of a negative decision, a compromis- 
ing answer should not be given. In.such 
cases, when a decision is required, a sim- 
ple ‘no’ closes the matter so easily. A 
‘maybe’ or ‘perhaps’ would leave the ques- 
tion open and would make it more difficult 
to finally make a definite decision. Good 
school administration calls for definite de- 
cisions based on a knowledge of good 
school practice. The administrator should 
never be afraid to say ‘no.’ 
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By C. H. JONEs, JR. 
High School Principal 
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I have appreciated his insistence that 
good school administration requires ade. 
quate records and reports. Without these 
the continuity of the school program may 
suffer. A good system of records and reports 
also serves as personal protection for the 
administrator or teacher, especially in the 
handling of money. Records and reports 
are indispensable in evaluating the edu- 
cational program and in making forecasts 
of future developments. 

He has emphasized to me the importance 
of the individual pupil and the true great- 
ness of our responsibility to him. He has 
suggested to me that our profession of 
teaching is probably more important, and 
requires more skill, for the proper dis- 
charge of its responsibilities than any other 
profession. The doctors, the dentists, the 
engineers, and other groups of professional 
people deal primarily with physical things 
while the teacher deals with the develop- 
ment of the human personality, and all 
that it implies. In his opinion, ours is the 
greatest work in the world, measured by 
the services rendered. This belief, and its 
continued emphasis, results in a great deal 
of personal satisfaction to the staff and 
the elevation of our profession. If the in- 
dividual teacher and administrator do not 
believe in the greatness of their work they 
will not be very successful in it or in con- 
vincing others of its importance. 

As a beginning principal, I was prone 
to attempt the solution of administrative 
problems without the council of others 
on the staff. In doing this I later found 
that I was simply making a glorified clerk 
of myself and was neglecting the job for 
which I had been selected—that of admin- 
istration and supervision of the high school 
program. I found, too, that by sharing 
my responsibilities with those working 
under my direction, I have profited in two 
respects. It has made my work as an ad- 
ministrator more efficient and at the same 
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time it has caused others on the staff to 
realize their own importance, thus en- 
hancing their efficiency. A good adminis- 
trator must be willing to delegate authority 
to his subordinates in position, while at the 
same time remaining cognizant of his own 
responsibility for the efficiency of the en- 
tire program. 

I was told that it is wise to attend to 
routine administrative duties as they are 
brought to your attention. I have been 
guilty of delaying the completion of rou- 
tine tasks and laying them aside for future 








action. When this course is followed it 
often happens that the task is never com- 
pleted. Perhaps the necessary information 
is misplaced or forgotten. In any case the 
administrative efficiency of an office is re- 
duced by the practice of ‘putting things 
off. A good rule to follow is “do it now.” 

I would say that of all the professional 
equipment that a teacher or principal can 
secure the most important item to his or 
her success is to choose a good superinten- 
dent. 





A STUDY OF MAJOR CAUSES FOR 
QUITTING SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 273) 


not be wrong in leaving school. This is 
the field for definite counseling. This is 
the purpose for the home room program, 
but it cannot be accomplished there alone. 
Every teacher must be awake to those who 
do not show interest. The youth will soon 
“want to work” (a gracious way of putting 
it.) School systems need a full time coun- 
selor. 


Third, the group of 24.5%, made up 
of those who “do not like school,” “do not 
like teachers,” and “discouraged,” repre- 
sent a field where the schools are respon- 
sible. What can we do about it? We must 
find courses of study they will like. This 
means more pre-vocational work. This 
means an industrial building. It is in the 
field of Technology that boys are interest- 
ed. Far more boys than girls dropped out 
of Chrisman High. The ratio is two boys 
to one girl. The public schools cannot de- 
termine the kind of heads the boys and 
girls have, but we can determine courses 
of study that will meet the needs of the 
heads they have. Children were not made 
for schools, but schools for children. A 
fund should now be accumulating for this 
school of technology. The airplane con- 
struction and management should be a 
field of common knowledge to many. The 
radio, the broad field of electricity, metal 
work, engines of all kinds, would be ap- 
pealing to many who quit. 


Can childhood be free when they quit 
the schools that make men free! 


OCTOBER, 1944 





SECRETARY’S PAGE 
(Continued from Page 276) 

As indicated in the September issue, in 
order to prevent week-end travel and hotel 
congestion, the usual Friday night and 
Saturday morning general sessions will be 
discontinued. Make your hotel reservations 
immediately. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The Committee on Sources of School 
Revenue met in the Conference Room of 
the Teachers Building in Columbia on 
August 31. 

The Executive Committee met on Sat- 
urday, September go. 

The Resolutions Committee will meet 
on Saturday, October 21. 


g 


A CHALLENGE 

The implications for the future of the 
present critical teacher situation need not 
be pointed out. 

Suffice to say that those still in teach- 
ing who have leadership must accept more 
responsibility and work even harder if we 
are to hold together even a semblance of 
a profession. Our task “over here” will 
still be easier and safer than the boys’ 
job “over there.” 





HANDBOOK ON FEDERAL AID 

A handbook on “Federal Aid for Education 
—Now” with suggestions on what to do in 
support of the Federal Aid campaign was pub- 
lished in March by the National Education As- 
sociation. The handbook gives many pertinent 
pointers on organizing the work for securing 
Federal Aid including working with your con- 
gressman. Arguments favoring Federal Aid 
are set forth along with a complete discussion 
of the Federal Aid Bill, H.R. 2849. 
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Proposed Constitution for M. S. T. A. Science Department 


The major change made in the revised con- 
stitution printed below is a provision whereby 
executive committee members are to be elected 
from districts which conform to the M. S. T. A. 
districts. This has the approval of the present 
executive committee of the Science Department. 

All members of the department are requested 
to familiarize themselves with this revised 
form so they may be ready to vote upon it at 
the annual departmental meeting at the Kansas 
City Convention Friday, November 3. 

Those cooperating in revising the constitu- 
tion were: Norman R. D. Jones, St. Louis, 
Chairman; Miss Ernestine Long, Normandy 
High School, Normandy; Miss Katherine Pfie- 
fer, Soldan High School, St. Louis: Joseph 
Castelli, Principal Bayless High School, St. 
Louis County; Miss Elizabeth Baker, Mexico 
High School, Mexico; W. D. Bracken, St. Jo- 
seph Junior College, St. Joseph; Olin Capps, 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson 
City; Miss Clara Pierson, West Junior High 
School, Kansas City; and D. H. Miner, West- 
port High School, Kansas City. 


Article I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be “The 
Science Department of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association.” 


Article II—Object 


The object of the organization shall be: 

1.To promote and improve the teaching of 
Science in the Schools of Missouri, work- 
ing toward an orderly sequence in science 
beginning with the first year of schooling. 
.To prepare and distribute materials which 
would be of value to science teachers. 
.To encourage research in science. 

. To cooperate with other science and teacher 
organizations. 


Article I1I—Membership 


Membership in this organization shall be 
open to members of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association unon payment of the dues pro- 
vided for in the By-Laws. 


Article IV—Officers 


Section 1. The officers of this organization 
shall be a chairman, a vice-chairman and a 
secretary-treasurer. The officers shall be elec- 
ted at the annual meeting of the department 
for a term of one year. 

Section 2. The duties of the officers shall be 
such as normally pertain to their respective 
offices and as are specified in Article V. 

Section 3. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of chairman, the vice-chairman shall succeed 
to the office; in case of vacancies in the offices 
of both chairman and vice-chairman, a chair- 
man shall be selected by the department com- 
mittee from among its own members. 
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Article V—Executive Committee 


Section 1. Membership and selection of com. 
mittee. This committee shall consist of the 
three officers and nine members, each to hold 
office for three years, three to be elected by 
the department at each annual meeting. 

Section 2. Officers. The officers of the de- 
partment shall be the officers of the executive 
committee. 

Section 3. Duties of the committee. It shall 
be the duty of this committee, under the di- 
rection of the chairman, to study the condi- 
tions of Science teaching in the schools of 
Missouri, to keep in touch with the activities 
and recommendations of other such committees 
of the various state and regional organizations, 
to obtain information and suggestions in accord- 
ance with which the work of this department 
may be definite and cumulative for the improve- 
ment of the teaching of Science. 

Section 4. Records and reports. 

Clause 1. It shall be the duty of the secretary- 
treasurer to keep a complete and detailed record, 
in permanent form, of the activities of the 
committee and of the nature of the information 
obtained, and send a copy of this record to 
the secretary of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 

Clause 2. The secretary-treasurer shall, also, 
be prepared at each annual meeting to make 
such summary report of the activities of the 
committee as shall vividly place before the de- 
partment the nature of the work carried on 
by the committee. 


Article VI—Meetings 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the depart- 
ment shall be held at the time and place desig- 
nated by the officers of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 

Section 2. Fifteen members shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Article VII—Nominating Committee 

Section 1. The chairman, at least a month 
before the annual meeting, shall appoint a com- 
mittee of three members whose duty it shall be 
to nominate candidates for the offices of chair- 
man, vice-chairman, secretary-treasurer and 
members of the executive committee to be 
elected at the annual meeting. 

Section 2. This committee shall arrange to 
meet before the annual meeting to select one 
or more candidates, at its discretion, to be put 
in nomination before the department for each 
of the positions to be filled. 


Article VIII—Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the department by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present, provided 
that notice of the general nature of the amend- 
ment shall have been published in the official 
organ of the Missouri State Teachers Ass0- 
ciation at least one month before the meeting 
at which the amendment is to be acted upon. 
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By-Laws 


By-Law 1. Each of the nine districts of the 
M. S. T. A. shall be represented on the execu- 
tive committee. 

By-Law 2. The Secretary-Treasurer should 
request suggestion for the officers and members 
of the executive committee from the science 
groups of each district of the M. S. T. A. 
These suggestions are to be turned over to the 
nominating committee. 

By-Law 3. The Science Department of the 
M. S. T. A. shall be an affiliate of the Science 
Department of the N. E. A, 


How To Learn? 


= IF NOT too much, has been, and 
is being said, by the educative intelligentsia 
concerning what should be taught stu- 
dents and methods and procedures of 
teaching same. But do we often attack 
the question from the point of view of 
the student? That is, “how am I to learn 
thus and such?” It is an indisputable fact 
that most school people find their check 
ups, an amount learned in this and that 
project, as not go or even 85 per cent 
effective! That is to say, 15%, or more 
(in many cases 20-25%) of the students 
received no lasting or practical knowledge 
from the unit of work given. (All instruc- 
tors who are always 100% satisfied with 
teaching results, read no further.) And 
the reason is, not so much that the unit 
of work was not well organized, prepared, 
and well motivated, but that the students 
themselves did not know how to learn that 
to which they were exposed! 


Of course, the college teachers think the 
students must have learned “how to learn” 
when in high school, the high school 
teachers think that the elementary grades 
taught that! But sad and true, is the fact, 
that the students who accomplish the most 
learning are not always the best or most 
intelligent students as 1.Q.’s go, but those 
who have accidentally stumbled upon, or 
have been taught “how to learn.” 


We all have by now, subscribed to the 
modern theory that activity (or experi- 
ence in a project of work) is the best learn- 
ing experience, but, there still remains a 
large body of facts which must be gleaned 
from study, in any learning project. 
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By-Law 4. Members desiring to pay joint 
membership dues in the Science Departments 
of the M. S. T. A. and the N. E. A. may pay 
25 cents in addition to the dues of the latter. 
Those desiring membership in the Science De- 
partment of the M. S. T. A. only will pay 50 
cents dues. 


By-Law 5. The proceedings of this depart- 
ment shall be governed by “Robert’s Rules of 
Order, revised.” 


By-Law 6. The By-Laws of this organiza- 
tion may be amended by a majority vote of 
the members present at any regular meeting. 





By Susan J. Fox 
Seneca 





It does not take the amount of time 
once commonly thought to master tech- 
niques and facts to excel in learning ac- 
complishments. The War and Service 
techniques have proved that! 


This quick and sure learning technique 
is no secret formula. It is merely teaching 
the student how to concentrate! Five min- 
utes concentration will produce more 
learning, and lasting learning than three 
hours divided interest on the subject. 


Can you as teachers learn quickly? Can 
you remember accurately and _lastingly? 
If the answer is in the negative then you 
can’t concentrate. You've never learned 
the act of segregating one set of ideas in 
exclusion of all the thousands hovering 
in your brain—segregating and imprinting 
those ideas upon your conscious mind. 
This is no easy task. Few of us are gifted 
with it. 

If you haven’t been getting 95-100% 
learning results from your teaching meth- 
ods—see if the reason could be that your 
students haven’t mastered the act of “learn- 
ing how to learn.” Get some good refer- 
ence books on the subjects. Some good 
material has been written on it. Help. 
your students as well as yourself to “learn 
how to learn.” 
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Hannibal Attacks the Spelling Problem 


= SEVERAL YEARS test results had shown 
that the children of Hannibal were far be- 
low standard in spelling ability. Various 
textbooks were used and different methods 
were tried, yet results were not satisfactory. 
In the early spring of 1943 a committee 
(of which the writer of this article is chair- 
man) was assigned the task of solving the 
spelling problem in the Hannibal Public 
Schools. 

The actual work of the committee began 
in May, 1943, with the administering of 
two tests to all pupils in grades two to 
eight. One was a standardized test; the 
other was a surprise test over words already 
taught during the 1942-43 school year. The 
results of the standardized test, in addition 
to the results of the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills which are used regularly in 
Hannibal, will be used as a basis for meas- 
uring future results. The norm for the 
standardized test was 70 per cent; Han- 
nibal’s average on the test was 56.4 per 
cent. The results of the test over words 
taught during the year were studied for 
two reasons: (1) to determine the degree 
of mastery we had actually attained in the 
teaching of the words presented, and (2) 
to endeavor to determine the reason for 
the misspelling of each word which was 
spelled incorrectly. 


Tests which are prepared by the pub- 
lishers of our spelling textbooks indicate 
that the norm for mastery over words 
taught during a given year is about 86 
per cent, ranging from 76 per cent in grade 





By O. L. DETWILER 
Principal, Central School 
Hannibal 
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two to about go per cent in grades six, 
seven, and eight. Our results revealed that 
we had received only 74 per cent mastery, 
ranging from 60 per cent in grade five to 
88 per cent in grade six. 


Each misspelled word on the test over 
words taught was studied carefully by the 
committee for the purpose of determining 
as accurately as possible the exact cause 
for the misspelling. The results of this 
study are shown in Table I 


The classifying of these errors was not 
as objective as desirable. All papers of a 
given grade were given to one subcommit- 
tee for study and, in some cases, an ab- 
normal difference in the causes of errors 
results. For instance, 86 per cent of errors 
due to phonetic difficulties in grade four 
seems entirely out of line with results in 
other grades, as do no errors due to mis- 
pronunciation in grade three and the large 
percentages of unclassified errors in grades 
2.and 5. However, the total results, which 
are the results of the judgments of several 
different people, should have some sig- 
nificance. 


At the beginning of school in Septem- 
ber, 1943, the real attack on the problem 
was begun. It was the opinion of the com- 


TABLE I 


Per Cent of Misspellings Due to Each of Several Causes 


(Based on a study o 


5548 errors in grades 2 to 8) 


Per Cent 


Cause Gr. 2 Gr.3 Gr.4 Gr.5 Gr.6 Gr.7 Gr.8 of Tot. 
Carelessness 7 $37.4 2 ka 50.5 20 26.8 21 
Mispronunciation Te Oo 8 106 22.3 27 378 20 
Phonetic Difficulties ....... 14 206 86 38.7 20 25 10.9 23.5 
Confusion of Meaning ..... 3 6.4 2 2.6 2.4 5 3 4 
Inflection Difficulties .. ... o 96 2 1.5 1.5 8 ) 5 
EL, an Ssunke wade wi 47 26 Oo 40.2 33 15 21.5 26.5 
IE ab lint in sate Kiara 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
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mittee that our major problem was to se- 
cure mastery of the words which were ac- 
wally being taught. Carelessness, mispro- 
nunciation, and phonetic difficulties ac- 
counted for almost two-thirds of our errors 
in spelling. A further study of those words 
missed because of phonetic difficulties re- 
yealed that about half of these words were 
spelled phonetically although they were 
not phonetic words; the other half were 
phonetic words, but spelled non-phone- 
tifically by the children. A mere knowledge 
of phonetics would not overcome this 
problem; nevertheless, it is evident that 
many of our children have no conception 
of what letters should be used to get any 
particular sound. A good system of in- 
struction in phonetics should result in more 
intelligent spelling. Consequently, the com- 
mittee recommended that another commit- 
tee be appointed to work out, with a com- 
mittee on reading, a course of phonetic in- 
struction for our pupils. A special bulle- 
tin was prepared for the purpose of re- 
ducing the number of misspellings due to 
arelessness and mispronunciation. This 
bulletin contained suggestions which each 
teacher might follow. 


In order to check on the improvement 
in the mastery of the words taught, tests, 
composed of 25 words selected from those 
which had been taught previous to the 
time of testing, were administered at the 
end of each six-weeks’ period. Results from 
the entire city were compiled and charts 
showing the results of the tests and the 








averages for the different grades were made 
for each building. The trend in the results 
for each building, as well as for the city, 
could be determined by comparing the 
charts for the different testing periods. This 
trend for the city is shown in Table II. 


It is fundamental to develop in the in- 
dividual pupil confidence in the ability to 
spell. Consequently, every effort was made 
to see that each child obtained a good start 
in grade two, the first year in which formal 
spelling is taught. Needless to say, our sec- 
ond grade teachers had a real problem, and 
more than the usual time was devoted to 
spelling early in the school year. Yet the 
results obtained indicate that these teach- 
ers were rewarded for their work and that 
the extra time was time well spent, espe- 
cially when we consider the value of a 
good foundation for later achievement in 
spelling. At the end of the year most 
teachers reported that little more than the 
normal amount of time was devoted to the 
subject of spelling. 

As interest and pride in spelling are be- 
ing developed there is a demand for addi- 
tional words. We are now preparing sup- 
plementary word lists for each grade, and 
for each lesson in the grade. These lists 
contain words considered highly important 
by other authorities, but words not listed 
in our textbooks. 

Our problem is not solved, but it is be- 
lieved that by following our present pro- 
gram for a period of several years we will 
produce excellent results. 


TABLE II 
Results of Tests Over Words Taught for Each Testing Period 


(In each case the number listed is the average number of words spelled 
correctly out of a test of 25 words. To derive per cent of mastery 
multiply by 4) 





Period Gr.2 Gr.3 Gr.4 Gr.5 Gr.6 Gr.7 Gr.8 Total 
Sem. 1 

ist 6 wks. ..~ 20.9 18.0 21.3 21.8 21.1 195 20.4 20.4 

ist 12 wks. 21.8 18.7 209 209 22.3 19.7 20.1 20.6 

Ist sem. 21.3 203 20.0 21.0 220 17.3 17.7 20.0 
Sem. 2 

ist 6 wks. 24.2 21.8 22.7 23.2 22.9 22.5 21.3 22.9 

ee eer 22.7 21.2 22.5 22.9 23.0 21.6 22.1 22.3 

2nd sem. 23.1 20.1 21.5 22.0 22.5 196 209 21.5 
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GUILTY_p 





or NOT GUILTY? 


Destroying waste paper is a criminal offense in 
England. If you did it there, you’d have to stand 
trial and risk a heavy sentence. The English know 
that waste paper is a vital war material. 


We know it too—and we desperately need paper 
for invasion plans, maps, orders—paper for air- 
plane parts, shell wrappings, and blood plasma 
containers. If you destroy paper, you are destroy- 

ing those vitally needed war ar- 


Ss V-~% 4-4 ticles, and your carelessness may 


MWiliiigseiit@ cost some soldier his life! 

Decide now to save every old 
newspaper, magazine...wrappings 
of all kinds. Bundle and turn them 
in! Save a bundle a week. Save 
some boy’s iife. 


u.s.victrory WASTE PAPER campaicn 


SAVE SOME BOYS LIFE 





Organize a Paper Trooper Program in Your School 


For detailed information and supplies write Arthur S. McFarland, State Office 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. Mr. McFarland is State Executive Secretary of Gen- 
eral Salvage in Missouri. He will send to schools trooper emblems, chevrons, certificates 
of merit, pledge cards and other supplies necessary for carrying on the Paper Trooper 
Campaign. Write for these today. 
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INTEREST ~~ | 








Ward C. Cannon of Homer, Illinois, is teach- 
ing vocational agreapure in the Wellsville 
high school. 





Robert R. Stockton of Eminence has been em- 
ployed as vocational agriculture instructor 
in the Mountain Grove high school to replace 
Lester Maddox who resigned. 





Avalee Collow has been employed to teach 
the Empire rural school in Gentry county. 





Lou Ellen Ambrose has been employed as 
yocational home economics instructor in the 
Hopkins high school. 





Stanley Wilson, who was superintendent of 
the Pickering schools last year, has accepted 
aposition as principal of the elementary school 
system in Pocatello, Idaho. 

Miss Crickette Kirk, former superintendent 
of the Grandview consolidated school near 
Albany, has been employed to succeed Mr. 
Wilson, 


Fern Hall of King City teaches home eco- 
nomics and English in the Gilman City high 
school. 





Lorena Melton of Ozark has been secured 
by the Doniphan school district as teacher of 
commercial subjects in the local high school. 





Bernard Black of Montgomery City has been 
elected by the Wellsville board of education 
as principal of the elementary school.. 





W. T. Crawford, principal of the Moberly 
Junior high school for the past twelve years, 
has accepted a position as superintendent of 
schools at Perry. 





Guy V. Price of Kansas City Junior and 
Teachers College taught in the school of edu- 
cation at Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, during the past summer. Dr. Price 
conducted one course jointly with Dr. E. T. 
McSwain. The course entitled “Schools and 
Society” dealt directly with problems of Amer- 
ica and the world. 











Sound in organization 
Meaningful in method 
Rigorous in training 
Correlated to child life 
Written by teachers 


2126 Prarie Avenue 
Chicago 16 





ARITHMETIC 
FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 
JUST PUBLISHED for GRADES 3-8 


Important new trends in arithmetic teaching 
are effectively incoporated in this new series 
including 


Building meanings with the help of con- 
crete imagery 


Guiding pupils in analyzing and in gener- 
alizing 

Pointing out interrelationships in the num- 
ber system 


Recognizing the social significance of arith- 
metic 


World Book Company 


Represented by H. E. Detherage 
148 No. Boonville Road, Jefferson City. 
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Glen H. Rice has been named teacher of 
physical education and coach of the Clinton 
high school. Mr. Rice formerly taught at 
Jefferson City and Butte, Montana. 





Bs Leland A. Updegraft, former teacher of 
commerce in the Jefferson City Junior College, 
is with the armed forces located at Camp 
Crowder, Missouri. 





Kelly Dunsmore, former principal of the 
Potosi high school and more recently super- 
intendent of the Canalou high school, has 
accepted a position as principal of Muskegon 
high school in Muskegon, Michigan. 





Glen Simpson, county superintendent of Sul- 
livan county since 1937, has accepted a position 
as principal of the senior high school at Brook- 
field. 

Basil D. Murphy has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Simpson. 





Elmer Pundmann, music instructor and band 
director in the Milan schools for the past 
few years, is the music instructor in the Cen- 
ter school in Kansas City this school term. 





Mrs. J. B Cummins, Jr., has been employed 
to teach commerce in the Maryville high school. 
Mrs. Cummins is a graduate of the Maryville 
State Teachers College. 


Russell Welsh, formerly superintendent of 
the Calhoun public schools, has been named 
principal of the Clinton high school. 








Earl Amos, former instructor and one time 
principal of elementary schools at Carthage 
Missouri, has been appointed principal of the 
Central elementary school in Jefferson City, 





Mrs. Alan Estill, a graduate of Transyl- 
vania University and Radcliff College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has been elected music 
supervisor in the Clinton public schools, 





Mrs. Louanna O’Kell will teach social science 
and home economics in one of the junior high 
schools in Kansas City. 





Rita Turner, teacher in Linn for seven years, 
has enlisted in the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 





Mrs. Jessie V. Williams of Kirkwood was 
selected as teacher of the Attucks school by 
the board of education. Mrs. Williams formerly 
taught in Kirkwood for three and one-half 
years. Her husband is in the armed forces. 





Virginia Mitchell is teaching beginning Span- 
ish in the Washington high school. 





Mrs. R O. Moore has been employed to 
teach the Beggs rural school in Gentry county 
this fall replacing Mrs. James Gibson. 
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Ti homes all over 


a 
Mom, it's me!” es, 
7 | a save the wires 


The next best thing to hav- 
ing a soldier open the door at 
home with “Hi, Mom, it’s 
me!” is to hear him say it 
over the telephone. 


THIS EVENING thousands 
of boys and girls in uniform 
will be asking for the Long 
Distance lines that connect 

them with their 





America. 


“from 7 to 10 
















rat. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL 





i} for the service- 
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men.” Thanks. 
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Jean Wilson of Kirkwood has been employed 
to teach music in the Wellsville high school. 





J. M. Long of Wellsville has been elected 
by the Wellsville board of education as social 
science and chemistry teacher in the high 
school. 





Mrs. 
been employed to 
school there. 


Mary S. Houchins of Wellsville has 
teach in the elementary 





Ben Sullivan, principal of the Watson high 
school last year, is now superintendent at Com- 
petition. Mrs Ben Sullivan has been employed 
to teach classes in the high school. 





Ms Frank Nowland, vocational agriculture 
teacher in the Martinsville high school for the 
past five years, has entered the armed forces. 





Burke W Bradley, Dean of the Moberly 
Junior College, reports that the enrollment 
in the Junior College is about the same as 
last year. Dr. Bradley reveals that plans are 
being made to offer additional terminal courses 
for regular students in the college and also 
for returning servicemen. 





Claude C. Bailey, formerly superintendent 
at Rocky Comfort for four years, has been 





honorably discharged from the Army Air Corps 
and is now superintendent of schools at Wash- 
burn. Several years ago Mr. Bailey was prin- 
cipal in the grade school at Washburn. 





Kenneth Ogle, superintendent of the Morris- 
ville schools last year, has been elected to 
head the Alton public schools. 





Norman Cockrell, superintendent of the Pine- 
ville consolidated schools for the past three 
years, has been named superintendent at Lock- 
wood. 





Tom Conrad has been elected by the Carter- 
ville Board of Education to the post of super- 
intendent of schools. 





Anna Martin of Fredericktown has been 
employed to teach English in the Doniphan 
high school. Miss Martin taught in Eugene 
last year. e 





Hs Ray T. DeVilbiss, former supervisor of 
music in the Unionville schools, is serving 
with the Pacific Fleet. He returned in May 
from the Asiatic and Marshall Islands Cam- 
paign. On April 1, Mr. DeVilbiss was pro- 
moted to lieutenant (j.g.). Lieut. and Mrs. 
DeVilbiss, the former Miss Margaret Clagett 
of Sedalia, are now living on the West Coast. 





India Black 


ing instrument! 


techniques. 


Dept. 15 


362 W. CHICAGO AVE. 





TEACHERS oF ART AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE OF 





Justrite ink flows more freely. It contains solvents to keep the suspended 
material from settling out. No chance of caking in the bottle or on the draw- 


If the sample convinces you that Justrite is the finest 
waterproof drawing ink you have ever used, we will send 
you without charge the new series of Wall Charts of 
Drawing Ink Methods for use in your classroom. Illus- 
trated are dozens of different ways to work with draw- 
ing ink to help you in demonstrating some of the newer 


WRITE FOR YOUR INK SAMPLE TODAY! 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


See Our Exhibit Booth No. E—State Teachers Convention in Kansas City. 





|| DRAWING INK 
METHODS | 
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Fayette, Mo. 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


. 
Authenticity of Subject Matter 


> Assured... 


Because the authenticity of all mate 
rial presented is safeguarded by the 
collaboration of ontstanding educa- 
tional authorities and subject-matter 
specialists, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films offer educators the most authen- 
tie classroom film library ever pro- 
duced to meet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured... 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
eourses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
te fit your courses of instruction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured... 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced inte your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at: 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional 
problems, explain the techniques of 
using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
as an instrument for dynamic class- 
room instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
without obligation 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





G. H. Boehm has been elected superintendent 
of the Hollister public schools. 





R. E Green of Fairfax has been appointed 
science and mathematics teacher in the Oregon 
high school. 





Dr. Ralph E. Hartzel, for the past seven 
years director of public school music at the 
Oakwood public schools of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been chosen director of the Conservatory of 
Music at the Maryville State Teachers College. 
Dr. Hartzel has taught for fourteen years 
with experience at Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Harrogate, Tennessee, Mariemont, and 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, public schools. 





Hallie V. Penn is back on the high school 
faculty at Wellsville having resigned as assist- 
ant librarian at Kent University, Kent, Ohio, 
Miss Penn has taught in the high school for 
the past 21 years. 





George J. Linker, instructor in biological 
science in the Jefferson City Junior College 
and former Dean of the College, is leaving the 
profession to go into business at Polo, Illinois. 
Mrs. Linker was also a part time teacher in 
the Jefferson City schools the past year. 





Sara June Daughtery, formerly a teacher in 
the Dexter Junior high school, is now teach- 
ing commercial subjects in the public schools 
of Memphis, Tennessee. 





Walter E. Evans, formerly of St. Charles, 
has been elected superintendent at Linn. He 
succeeds Mr. Baker Brattstrom who accepted 
a position as vice-principal in the Central high 
school at St. Joseph. 





Maxine Neece of Hoxie, Arkansas, formerly 
a teacher in the State of Texas, has been 
appointed as vocal music instructor in the 
elementary grades in the Jefferson City schools. 
This is a newly created position. 





Louise Abney, who is on leave of absence 
from the Kansas City schools, will serve as 
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visiting lecturer in speech at Smith College, § EMPL( 

Northampton, Massachusetts, during 1944-45. 

Miss Abney will also continue her graduate Jefter 

work at Columbia University and New York Bote fy 

University. tlement 
During the past summer Miss Abney was 

elected to Pi Lambda Theta while attending OCTO 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


BRITANNICA FILMS Inc. 


Distributors ef Erpi Classroom Films and 
Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 


1841 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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J. A. Comer of Windsor has been employed 
teach vocational agriculture in the Lee’s 
Summit high school. 





ms Virginia Quaife, former home economics 
wacher in Paris, Missouri, has arrived in 
England as an American Red Cross staff 
assistant. 





Helen Manley, director of physical educa- 
jon in the University City public schools, has 
een elected president of the American Asso- 
dation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 





Robert L. Bollinger, biology teacher at 
Hickman high school in Columbia, was em- 
ployed during the summer as project leader 
under the federal aid wildlife program and was 
assigned field work in the Meramec and Grand 
River surveys. 





Homer T. Larsen has been appointed head 
of the department of economics at Westminster 
College. He succeeds Mr. E. W. Mounce whé 
was released to the University of Maryland. 





Freda Witherow, commerce instructor in 
the Braymer high school, has been appointed 
assistant professor of commerce in the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky at Lexington. 





Carl Henderson, superintendent of the Pleas- 
ait Hope consolidated schools, has been elected 
principal of the Moberly Junior high school. 





J. S. Maxwell, 
rensburg- public schools, and M. C. Cunning- 
ham, co-ordinator of the Horace Mann Labor- 
atory school and instructor at the Maryville 
State Teachers College, received their Doctor- 
ae Degrees in Education from the University 
of Missouri at the commencement exercises 
held in June. 





Lonzo Jones, dean of faculty, Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, and Miss Willie 
Whitson, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, served as members of the committee 
which recently prepared a report on “Child 
Growth and Development Emphases in Teacher 
Education.” This 142 page report is a review 
and synthesis of research in those sciences 
aid professions which interpret principles of 
child growth, development, behavior, and per- 
sonality. The report was published by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Dean Jones served as chairman of the produc- 
tion committee of seven members. 





EMPLOY PHYSICAL ED. TEACHER 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Jefferson City has employed a teacher to de- 
Yote full time to physical education in the 
tlmentary grades for the year 1944-45, accord- 
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superintendent of the War- . 


ing to Superintendent Wade C. Fowler. Miss 
Alice Hays of Tipton, Missouri, former teach- 
er in the schools of Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
has been appointed to this position. 


NEW TEACHERS AT MARYVILLE 


School opening found Maryville with two 
new administrators in charge: F. L. Skaith, 
for 19 years superintendent at Gower, the new 
superintendent and C. A. Bristow, principal 
at Savannah two years, principal of the junior- 
senior high school. New faculty members in- 
clude: Delbert Dick, Martha Bryant, Louanna 
O’Kell, Martha Ewing, Jane Marshall, Doris 
Cummins, Roberta Wray, Opal Eckert, and 
Doris Godfrey in the high school and Mae 








A Useful War Discovery 
That Might Serve You, 
Too 


It may have } 
sounded odd 


when you 


Teaching is a 

hard job and 

important one 
an essential 
in this War. For they have discovered 
that it seems extremely useful for help- 
ing to relieve nervous tension. That is 
the reason we willingly send to our 
boys overseas all our limited output of 
Doublemint (limited because of short- 
age of a grade A gum base). 


Combat strain and the daily strain 
from teaching are only faintly akin in 
degree but as you know the nervous 
pull of a day at school doesn’t always 
subside after you get home. So, if chew- 
ing Gum has proved a help to our men 
overseas where tension runs so 
might not chewing a refreshing, deli- 
cious stick of Doublemint and kind of 
relaxing with it at home — do some- 
thing for you, too? 


Perhaps this suggestion isn’t timely, with this one 
and only, genuine real-mint gum off the market 
serving ee gradeA 
once more int will again be at your 
service — ready to help you. —e 
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FOR MANY YEARS both the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company and the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company have served the schools 
and libraries throughout the country. Now, 
with the combining of these two companies, 
we are more prepared than ever to fil 
your needs. 

Here are some of the new Lippincott 
Stokes library books approved by the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association. Why 
not add these to your next order? 


HEALTH CAN BE FUN 

by Munro Leaf Health education made 
delightful and understandable to the 
young child. Many drawings by the 
author. (Gr. 1-3) R. C. Price $1.14 


NIPPER, the Little Bull Pup 
by Dorothy L’Hommedieu Marguerite 
Kirmse’s lovely drawings complement 
this charming story perfectly. (Gr. 1-3) 
R. C. Price $1.48 
MYSTERY AT THE OLD PLACE 
by Helen F. Orton A thoroughly satis- 
factory mystery story—lively and ab- 
sorbing. Illus. by Sandra James. (Gr. 4-5) 


R. C. Price $1.27 
WATER TO BURN 
by Adam Allen Well-told, offering some 
good characterization and well-incorpor- 
ated technical detail on dam _ building. 
(Gr. 7-8) R. C. Price $1.69 


Write us for complete, revised list of 
approved books. 
Send orders to Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Columbia. 


—=J.P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY —— 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 























FREE FILMS 


“Pop Rings the Bell,” a 16mm., 
20-minute sound film showing edu- 
cation as a community investment 
with a dollar-and-cents return, 

and 

“Backing Up the Guns” in either 
16mm. or 35mm. size, both sound, 
which shows the schools’ contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


Missouri State Teachers 


Association 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















Shutters, Laura Belle Phelps, and Mary Mar. 
got Phares in the Eugene Field elementary 
school. 

Miss Frances Holliday, supervising pring- 
pal at Eugene Field school for the past 16 
years will leave her present position January 
12, to accept a professorship in Butler Unpi- 
versity, Indianapolis. Her successor has not yet 
been chosen. 





WAR FINANCE OBJECTIVES 
FOR MISSOURI SCHOOLS 


The three primary objectives for Missouri} 
schools in the war financing program for the 
current year according to an announcement 
from the Director of Schools Division of the 
Missouri War Finance Committee are as fol- 
lows: (1) to fill 100,000 stamp albums by the 
Sixth War Loan Drive, (2) to qualify for 
the Schools-At-War flag by November 1], and 
(3) to complete a “Buy Equipment Campaign” 
by December 7. 





NEW EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Conm- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, announces the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Walter M. Mason as their Editor- 
in-chief. 

Mr. Mason was formerly with The Mar- 
millan Company of New York City as Asso- 
ciate Editor in charge of books for elementary 
schools. He is a native of Washington state 
and received his B.A. Degree from Washing- 
ton State College. His graduate work was done 
on a teaching fellowship in English. 

The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany specializes in the publishing of workbooks 
and text-workbooks for elementary schools 
and high schools and maintains a sales organ- 
ization throughout the United States. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Will it be universal military training or will 
it be a combination of military and _ civilian 
training which Congress will eventually enact 
as a security measure? This question is coming 
closer to the front line of public interest. It 
may be only a short time before the Presi- 
dent will request Congress to move to action. 
He has already recommended that the public 
think about the matter, and he is himself said 
to believe that some form of public training 
might be good for young people, 17-23 years 
old. There is need for public opinion to be 
formed on this subject. 

Benefits of such a program, as enumerated 
by the President, include discipline; clean, 
healthy living; well-rounded physical develop- 
ment; and vocational training. The number 
of young people subject to post-war training 
would probably range between 1,000,000 and 
1,250,000 each year. Existing training facilr 
ties of the armed services would likely be 
utilized in the new program. a 

Schools of the nation could render a national 
service by bringing this issue to the attention 
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of meetings of school patrons, providing them 
yith arguments pro and con, and encouraging 
them to register their judgments with the 
President and with members of Congress. 





DISCHARGE MOTION NO. 12 


The movement to discharge the Committee 
on Education from consideration of the Federal 
iid bill is making progress. At the present 
ime, there are about 120 signatures and definite 
gromises so that there are less than 100 addi- 
jonal names needed to pass Discharge Mo- 
ion No. 12 and place the Federal aid bill 
H. R. 2849 on the floor for passage. 

Again it should be emphasized that signa- 
wres to Discharge Motion No. 12 are pri- 
marily dependent upon the favorable letters 
and contacts from the home district of each 
(Congressman. An analysis of the signatures 
wp-to-date indicates very clearly that the great- 
st number of signatures come from those 
sates where the greatest amount of effort has 
yen made inside each Congressional District. 





GROUP HOSPITAL PLAN SPONSORED 
BY DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


The Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association made membership in Group Hos- 
vital Service available to rural teachers last 
january and, as a result, teachers in small 
chools were able for the first time to pro- 
tet themselves against unexpected hospital 
ills. 

Any member of the Association may join 
this non-profit hospital service plan and pay 
ues semi-annually through the office of the 
ecretary. Monthly rates are 75c for the sub- 
criber; $1.25 for subscriber and first depend- 
ent and $1.50 for the entire family, including 
il unmarried children under 18. Sponsored 
membership is available for unmarried chil- 
iren over 18. 

More than 8,000 Missouri teachers have this 
rotection but most rural teachers were un- 
le to obtain Blue Cross membership be- 
use of group requirements before the Dis- 
ict Association sponsored the plan. 

Hospital care is available to members any- 
where. In addition to the 84 member hospitals 
m Missouri which guarantee service, the Blue 
Cross card is recognized by any accredited 
tospital and members who enter a_ hospital 
vhich is not a member institution receive an 
ilowance up to $6.00 a day for the subscriber 
and $4.00 a day for the dependent for services 
qual to those provided in hospitals guaran- 
teeing service. 

Blue Cross covers all hospital services. 
Hospital care is provided for 30 days in semi- 
irivate accommodations for each member of 
he family but members may use private room 
acilities if available by paying the hospital 
he difference in the room charge. 
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Today More Than Ever... 
TEACHERS DEPEND UPON 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 





MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 
Grades 1 through 8—a book for each 
grade. Makes the teaching of Arith- 
metic easy. List .24 


READING SEATWORK 
Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. De- 
velops quickness and accuracy. 

List price .24 

SAFETY SAM SERIES 
Grades 1 through 6—a book for each 
grade. A new, modern safety program 
which requires no extra teachers, no 
extra class periods . . . a part of the 
reading program. .24 to .28 


THESE AND MORE THAN 100 
TITLES IN THE NEW 1944 
WEBSTER ELEMENTARY 
WORKBOOK CATALOG 


Send for your free copy today! 





Wehster Publishing Company 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 











The Newest 


LIBRARY RECORD BOOK 


for elementary schools 


Designed by Fred C. Cole, State 
Supervisor of schools, to make 
an easy task of efficiently main- 
taining adequate library records. 
It uses the simple A-B-C method 
of classification. Has space for 
listing 1,000 volumes. Very eco- 
nomical, each only 


60c 


ORDER FROM 


Missouri State Teachers Ass'n. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Outfits of cards, pockets, date due slips 


are specially made up to accompany 
this book. 


MODEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
St. Louis 12, Missouri. 











BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
MOTION PICTURES 


A Bibliography covering the subject of the 
use of Motion pictures in education during the 
past 20 years has just been completed by 
Charles R. Crakes, Visual Educational Consult- 
ant for the DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave- 
nue, Chicago 14, Ill., and is available to ed- 
ucators without cost. 





CASH AWARDS FOR ESSAYS 


Essays in the sixth annual Asa B. Wallace 
Memorial Contest will be written on the sub- 
ject, “Water Conservation—Its Relationship 
to Wildlife and Human Welfare,” according 
to an announcement by Dr. F. O. Capps, edu- 
cation section chief of the State Conservation 
Commission. 


The Wallace contest is open to all Missouri 
school children participating in the Nature 
Knights program of the Conservation Commis- 
sion. A total of $125 in cash prizes will be 
awarded for the best essays of not to exceed 
1000 words. A first prize of $10 and second 
prize of $5 will be given in each of the six 
conservation districts of the state. The three 
best among the district winners will be awarded 
additional prizes of $15, $12.50 and $7.50. 


Dr. Capps said county superintendents of 
schools would select the best essay written 
in each county by not later than March 1, 
1945. From these county entries a panel of 
judges selected by the Conservation Commis- 
sion will name district and state winners. 
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Have you any books on problem children? 
My teacher isn’t handling me right. 


300 


CHILDREN TO PICK MILKWEED Pops 


This Fall youngsters will help directly jp 
winning the war and saving lives by picking 
milkweed pods for the light, buoyant floss that 
must go into the making of life jackets and 
aviators’ suits. 

Because the Japanese cut off the nation’s 
kapok fiber supplies from the Dutch East In. 
dies, the armed services are asking for every 
pound of milkweed floss that can possibly be 
collected by children during this October. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
Soil Conservation Service of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture will direct the program 
from Petoskey, Michigan. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION 
PUBLISHES YEARBOOK 


“Toward a New Curriculum” is the title of 
the 1944 yearbook of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriciulum Development of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The book treats 
the extending of educational opportunity to 
children, youth and adults. It may be pur- 
chased for $2.00 per copy from the department 
located at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 
OCTOBER 


2 Public Health Conference, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, October 2-5, 1944. 
5 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Kirksville, Octo- 
ber 5-6, 1944. 
Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Maryville, Octo- 
ber 5-6, 1944. 
Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oc- 
tober 6, 1944. 
Secondary School Principals Confer- 
ence, Columbia, October 6-7, 1944. 
Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Springfield, Octo- 
ber 11-13, 1944. 

12 South Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Rolla, Octo- 
ber 12-13, 1944. 

12 Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
October 12-13, 1944. 


NOVEMBER 

1 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas City, No 
vember 1-3, 1944. 

5 American Education Week, November 
5-11, 1944. , 

23 National Council for the Social Studies 
Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, November 
23-25, 1944. 


MARCH 
16 Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference, Dallas, Texas, March 16-19, 
1945. 
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FILM LIST 


Titles of more than 30 films, both sound and 
silent, are included in the list made available 
by the Netherlands Information Bureau for 
joan to schools and responsible organizations. 
All are 16-mm. Subjects include the Nether- 
lands, Netherlands East Indies and Netherlands 
West Indies. 

A complete list of the films may be obtained 
from the Netherlands Information Bureau, Mid- 
western Division, c/o Netherlands Museum, 
Holland, Michigan. 





GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS 


The National Geographic Society announces 
the resumption of the Geographic School Bulle- 
tins for the 1944-45 school year on October 2. 

This is a weekly illustrated periodical which 
nearly 35,000 school teachers, last year, de- 
pended upon for accurate, up-to-date material 
on places, peoples, industries, commodities and 
scientific developments of popular interest in 
the news. 

The Bulletins, each issue containing five 
brief factual articles and seven illustrations or 
maps, are published for 30 weeks of the school 
year. Their format is designed so that each 
article, with its illustrations and suggestions 
for further reading, is a complete unit which can 
be detached for separate filing, for bulletin 
board use or for distribution to students in the 
classroom. The twenty-five cent subscription 
fee merely covers the mailing and handling 
charges. Send subscriptions to National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. 





INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION PRO- 
JECT FOR TWO MISSOURI SCHOOLS 


The Webster Groves public schools and the 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield, are two of twenty-two school dis- 
tricts and teachers colleges in the United States 
which have been designated centers for an 
education project in Inter-American Education 
Administration by the U. S. Office of Education 
and financed with grants-in-aid from the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 


Affairs. 





CHURCHILL ON EDUCATION 


You have, in Great Britain, the great- 
est scheme for improved education that 
has ever been attempted by a responsible 
government. This will soon be on the 
statute book. It involves a heavy cost 
upon the state but I don’t think we can 
maintain our position in the postwar world 
unless we are an exceptionally well-edu- 
cated people and unless we can handle 
easily and with comprehension the prob- 
lems and inventions of the new scientific 
age—Winston Churchill. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT MAKES 
STATEMENT ON EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES FOR ALLIED COUNTRIES 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, recently sent 
a delegation to London to the conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education. The delegation 
consisted of J. William Fulbright, Congressman 
from Arkansas, chairman; Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Dean of Education, Stanford University 
and Consultant to the Department of State; 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress; 
John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; and Ralph E. Turner, De- 
partment of State. 

The conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation in London is concerned with the many 
pressing problems connected with the restora- 
tion of the intellectual and educational resources 
destroyed by the Axis. 

The State Department has issued a statement 
of policies to be followed by the United States 
in its participation in emergency educational 
and cultural rebuilding of the war-torn United 
Nations. 


The statement makes it clear that the State 
Department feels it necessary to participate in 
the rebuilding of the educational facilities. The 
policies indicate a foreign educational program 
is not to be imposed in any liberated country, 
neither are American teachers nor textbooks to 
be used or placed in such. 


It now appears that the program will consist 
of (1) assistance in the restocking of essential 
educational facilities, especially with books and 
scientific and other teaching aids, (2) assistance 
in the providing of opportunities for the train- 























I’m the truant officer, follow that tricycle. 
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ing of carefully selected foreign students in 
American educational institutions, (3) assist- 
ance in re-establishing essential library facili- 
ties, and (4) assistance in the recovery and the 
restoration to their rightful owners of educa- 
tional, scientific, artistic, and archival materials 
looted by the Axis countries. 





JOSEPH O. VAN OSDOL, PFC 
KILLED IN ACTION 


Joseph O. Van Osdol, former principal of 
Tilden High school, Oakwood, was killed in 
action in Italy, August 1. No details were given 
in the message received from the war depart- 
ment which said a letter would follow. 


He was born June 27, 1912, in Bucklin, 
Missouri, where he lived prior to entering 
college. He received his degree of B.S. in 
education in 1932 from Culver-Stockton col- 
lege, Canton, and later took work toward his 
master’s degree at the University of Missouri. 
He taught for eleven years in northern Mis- 
souri including schools at Farber, Bucklin and 
Shelbyville. He had served for three years as 
principal at Tilden before entering service Au- 
gust 17, 1943. He was highly regarded as an 
educator and as a leader of young people. 


Receiving his training at Camp Adair, Ore- 
gon, PFC Van Osdol went overseas in April, 
this year. He was stationed in North Africa 
and in June was moved to Italy as a member 
of the 91st division. 





New 16mm. Sound Film Catalog 
and List of Equipment 


NOW READY 
Are You on Our Mailing List? 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


Att. RAY SWANK 
614 N. Skinker, St. Louis 5, Missouri 





Surviving are his wife, one brother, Judge 
Paul Van Osdol, commissioner of the supreme 
court at Jefferson City, and two nephews 
Lieut. Col. Paul Van Osdol and Capt. Wood. 
son Van Osdol, both of the United State 
Army. 





LT. RICHARD ENGELHARDT 
KILLED IN ITALY 


Lt. Richard Engelhardt, a former teacher jp 
the Slater High School, was killed in actiop 
in Italy, August 27, 1944. Mr. Engelhard 
was a graduate of the Slater High School 
and of the Central Missouri State Teachers 
College. He had done graduate work in the 
Missouri University and in the North Texas 
Teachers College at Denton, Texas. He be 
gan teaching in Slater in September, 1938. At 
the close of school in the spring of 1942, he 
entered the Army Air Corps and was in train- 
ing until April 1944, when he entered over- 
seas service as a bombardier of a B-24 Liber- 
ator plane. 

A veteran of 41 missions, Lieutenant Engel- 
hardt had been on attacks to the oil refineries 
at Ploesti, Rumania; the submarine pens a 
Toulon, France; and railroad yards at Mun- 
ich, Budapest, and Bucharest. He was awaré- 
ed the Air Medal at a Fifteenth AAF B-24 
Liberator bomber base in Italy. 

Mr. Engelhardt was born on November 21, 
1915. 





ATTENTION EDUCATORS 


Ranken is an endowed non-profit vocational 
school. It has servede as an area school for 
many years and has helped numerous Mis- 
souri young men prepare themselves for a 
technical occupation. Educators need toe 
know about Ranken. Write today for free 
set of bulletins No. 10. Let Ranken help you 
be of further assistance to young men who 
are mechanically inclined. 
THE DAVID RANKEN, JR., 
SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 

4431 Finney Avenue, St. Louis 13, Missouri. 














Clinton, Iowa 


Free enrollment. 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25th Year 
Teachers seeking exceptional opportunities should write for enrollment blank at once. 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





We have the positions. 


TEACHER 


tions permanent. 





No charge for registration. 
once, as we have openings in all parts of the country, salaries good, posi- 
Write NOW for free enrollment blank. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


508 N. Grand Blvd. Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies. St. Louis a Missouri 


—T 


If available, contact us at 





——— 
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MRS. MARY RALLS BRISBIN DIES 


Mrs. Mary Ralls Brisbin, who had a long 
waching career in Kansas City public schools 
prior to moving to St. Louis in 1939, died 
September 14, at St. 
Mary’s’ Hospital of 
heart disease. She was 
the wife of Raymond R. 
Brisbin, 4402 McPher- 
son avenue, assistant 
principal of Southwest 
High School. 
Born in Kansas City, 
Mrs. Brisbin was re- 
gional director of the 
Southwest District of 
the National Educa- 
tional Association of 
.,-. Classroom Teachers. 
Mrs. R. R. Brisbin she served as presi- 
dent of the classroom 
teachers’ department of the N. E. A. in 1935-36. 


Mrs. Brisbin was a former president of the 
Kansas City Teachers’ Club and a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association for two terms, 
serving from 1935 to 1940. She was a member 
of the Charity Club and the Query Club in St. 
Louis, president of the St. Louis Pioneer Chap- 
ter, Daughters of 1812, and a member of the 
Country Club Christian Church of Kansas City. 


In addition to her husband she is survived by 
asister, Mrs. A. D. Cottingham of St. Louis. 


Funeral services were held at the Robert 
J. Armbruster Mortuary, 6633 Clayton road, 
with burial in Oak Grove Mausoleum in St. 
Louis. 





HELEN M. WIESE 


Miss Helen M. Wiese, a first grade teacher 
at the Benjamin Harrison School in Kansas 
City, Missouri, died Thursday evening, May 
4, after an illness of several weeks. A graduate 
of Missouri University, Miss Wiese had taught 
in the state for twenty-five years. She had 
been at Benjamin Harrison for fourteen years. 
Prior to coming to Kansas City she taught at 
Humansville, Jerome and Rolla. She was a 
member of the Episcopalian Church. 


Mr. Ray Hailey, the principal of Benjamin 
Harrison School last year, says in tribute to 
Miss Wiese, “In the passing of Helen Wiese 
the Kansas City School system has lost an 
excellent teacher and the Benjamin Harrison 
School has lost an untiring worker, a true friend, 
and a noble character. No teacher excelled her 
in sincerity of purpose and desire to render 
service. Her social and professional life ex- 
emplified those qualities which are so funda- 
mental in a real Christian. Her personality and 
character were so genuine as to inspire the 
confidence and respect of al! with whom she 
came in contact.” 
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FOOD SAVED IS FOOD 
PRODUCED 


Food saved is equivalent to extra food 
produced, without hazard of weather, or 
waste of labor. 

The food we waste constitutes the 
greatest reservoir of unused food any- 
where in the world. It is vitally needed. 

If we can save one-quarter of food now 
wasted, we shall add more to our food 
supplies than we possibly can by further 
production increases. 

}y preventing all waste a family of six 
can save food enough to feed adequately 
a starving Greek, or Pole—at no sacrifice 
to us. 
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EDITORIALP4c 


G. I. EDUCATION 


A RECENT NBC BROADCAST used the subject “What Can We Learn 
from G. I. Education?’”. We hope the parents and teachers of our 
nation listened to this feature. This particular broadcast should do 
a lot in the way of clearing up mistaken ideas some people have 
about the new-born miraculous G. I. way of educating. Two top- 
flight servicemen, Vice-Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief, Bureau of 
Personnel, Navy Department and Major-General Walter L. Wei- 
ble, Director of Military Training, ASF, War Department, were 
the principal participants on the program. They did a thorough 
job of dispelling the idea that the Army and Navy have. discovered 
and introduced revolutionary methods and techniques in their teach- 
ing of servicemen. 

Their discussion did confirm what thoughtful educators have 
known for many years about certain practices and devices of teach- 
ing. The teacher needs adequate tests, movie projectors, films, 
visual aids, recordings, good textbooks and favorable conditions 
under which to work. 

The teachers of our servicemen were only a short time back 
teachers in our public schools. The big difference in what they 
have been able to accomplish in the service stems from the type 

and amount of equipment they now have to work with and the cer- 

tainty with which they know they are training their students for 
a definite and specific task. Their success does not spring from 
a new theory of instruction. 

The civilian teacher faces a far different and more complex 
problem when it comes to motivating the public school student than 
is encountered by the G. I. teacher with servicemen. In the services 
there’s the bitter necessity of “Learn and Live” or fail and perhaps 
lose your life. This is not applicable in civilian training. 

Some types of instruction may be given “en masse.” However, 
when the Armed Forces desire to teach a technical skill they organ- 
ize personnel in groups of ten and fifteen. They have a teaching 
staff of ample number to do this. The public schools are not quite as 
fortunate in this respect. 

The Armed Forces have done a good job in the field of in- 
struction but teachers and laymen must not build their hopes for 
future changes in education on new G. I. methods for as General 
Weible expressed it the Army has “discovered no new philosophy, 
made no new discoveries, invented nothing new” with regard to 
education. Rather, according to Vice-Admiral Jacobs, “The suc- 
cess we've had has been due to other factors.” 
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